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THE London Graphic presents an illustration of an impossible hy- 
draulic nozzle at work at a hopeless task, with,a rash manipulator in a 
position which would be embarrassing should the machine ‘‘ buck,” and 
then gravely describing the illustration the method of ‘** hydraulicking,” 
says: 


Under the above somewhat barbarous title [‘“* hydraulicking”’] a method has been 
suggested—which we understand is in actual operation—for loosening the auriferous 
strata in the South African gold-fields. Such a plan, of coure, is only feasible where 
there is an abundant water supply available, and where, moreover, the source of the 
water is at a considerable height, so that great pressure is attainable. 


It is wonderful how news spreads in these days of rapid communica™ 
tion and general enlightenment! - © 








THE LARGEST ORDER FOR MINING MACHINERY YET BROUGHT HERE. 


In another column we publish particulars of probably the largest 
order for mining machinery that has yet come to this country from 
South America. It is not, however, certain that these orders will all 
be filled here. Unfortunately, the freight rates charged by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship line to Panama are so high that most of the American 
goods destined for the west coast of South America have to 
be shipped to England and thence to destination, and the disad- 
vantage we labor under is due to the fact that we vigorously exclude 
by excessive tariff charges the raw products of the South Ameri- 
can countries, and there is, consequently. little freighting direct between 
the countries. The distinguished American engineer who has charge of 
the purchase of this great plant, and who went to South America a 
few years ago an ultra-protectionist, has returned ardently in favor of the 
free udmission of at least raw material, saying that after visiting Europe 
and all parts of South America, he is convinced that'this country can com- 
pete with any otuer part of the world in supplying manufactured goods, 
machinery, etc., provided raw materials are admitted free. The country 
that takes what the Mexican and South American countries have to sell, 
—that is, chiefly raw materials,—will naturally supply those markets 
with manufactured goods. This view is undoubtedly sound as well as 
patriotic. 





THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


President HARRISON, in nominating THOMAS C. MENDENHALL to be 
superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, has in- 
dicated the appointment of a worthy successor to the disiinguished 
scientisis, beginning with HASSLER, followed by BACHE, PEIRCE, PAT- 
TERSON, and Hizearp, who have honored that office Professor MEN- 
DENHALI. was born near Hanoverton, Ohio, iu Octo! e-, 1841, and having 
a natural fondness for mathematics and physics, acquired a knowledge 
of these branches by himself. In 1873, he was called to the chair of 
Physics and Mechanics in the Ohio State University, which he held for 
five years, and then went to Japan, where he organized the special 
course of physics and the physical laboratory of the Imperial University 
in Tokio. He returned to the United States in 1881, and resumed his 














| chair in the Ohio State University. The Ohio State Weather Service was 
organized by him in 1882. He served as its director until 1884, 
and he was the first to devise and put into operation a system 
of weather signals for display on railroad trains. He entered the United 
States Signal Service in 1884, and was charged with the organization and 
equipment of a physical division in Washington with the introduction 
of systematic observations of atmospheric electricity, and with the in- 

vestigation of methods of determining ground temperatures. Professor 
MENDENHALL was the first to stablish stations in this country for the 
study of earthquake phenomena, and immediately after the Charleston 
evrthquake in August, 1886, ne visited that city, and made a report upon 
the agitation, with a co-seismic chart of the disturbed area. He was 
calied to the presidency of the Rose Polytechnic Institute in Terre Haute, 
ind.. 1886, and has since filled that place. Professor MENDENHALL was 
elected a member of the National Academy of Sciences in 1887, and was 
chosen last year to preside over the Toronto meeting, this coming August, 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 














NATURAL GAS, 


Mr. W. J. McGee, of the United States Geological Survey, has con- 
tribuced to the July number of the Forwm a paper entitled ‘* The World's 
Supply of Fuel.” which would lead the uninformed reader to think that 
the anthor proposes discussing the broad question of the fuel reserves of 
the worid. The real subject-matter of the paper, however, is not fuel at 
large, cou!l, possible applications of carbonic oxide from limestone, or 
anything practical. It is an imperfect digest of the essays of the 
workers in the P.-nnsylvania gas fieid, put together in the shape in 
which the office geologist generally writes up the subjects for popular 
reading, much in the style of the magazine articles of some other pseudo- 
scientific Enzlish and American gr ologists and all-round technologists 
whom we could name, but whose corns we do not wish to tread on. 

Mr. McG&E makes a grave mistake in claiming too much for the pre- 
dictions of the professional geologist. The work of the young men of 
the Pennsylvania Geological Survey is good and is useful; but when they 
attempt to predict the chances of finding gas by tapping the summits of 
anticlinals, they are going entirely too far. Theoretically, it could be 
assumed that oil, brine and za3 would arrange themselves in the order 
of their respective specific gravities; and a popular, writing geologist 
would, therefore, sit at his desk and evolvea theory which would be 
plausible enough, and jet would not fit in with the facts. As a matter 
of fact, the professional *‘ gas smellers” take very little stock in the 
natural-gas geologists, and do not at all rate them in the same class as 
artesian well specialists. 

Incidentally, we think that all publications of the kind under review 
should be expressed in plain, straight English. No technical article 
should be so clumsy, pedantic and involved as to be unintelligible to 
the profession. To pile on big words, which look as though they were a 
carefully picked selection out of a dictionary, is a sign (in slang parlance 
a “‘yive-away”) of a poor education. 

It is safe to say that any public communication of this kind ought to 
be perfectly intelligible to the ‘‘ general reader,” or at leasc to the pro- 
fessional engineer. Otherwise it is out of place, and adds nothing to 
our stock of information. Life is too shert to translate or paraphrase 
heavy English. 





THE EFFECT OF STRANGLING OUR MEXICAN TRADE. 





A dispatch to the New York Times from the city of Mexico again con- 
firms our anticipations, already confirmed by the London Mining Journal, 
as to the probability of the diversion of the Mexican smelting business 
from this country to England or Germany, or to English or German 
works established in Mexico, in the event of the reversal of the Treasury 
ruling, allowing the free admission into this country of certain silver- 
lead ores. 

This dispatch states that steps are already being taken on a large 
scale by German and English capitalists, in expectation of the imposition 
of a duty on the lead in silver-lead ores, to establish important smelting 
works at several points im the north of Mexico, in which case not only 
will this country lose the profitable business that it is now carrying on 
in transporting, buying and working these Mexican ores, and the recipro- 
cal commerce that arises from this traffic, but our own smelters in the 
Southwest will not even have the poor compensation of moving their 
establi hments over the border free from foreign competition. 

There is not the slightest doubt that it the contemplated change is 
made in the tariff it will play into the hands of our competitors for 
Mexiean trade, and we shall be throwing away, for a wholly inadequate 
equivalent, the export trade to Mexico, which, since General GRANT 
negotiated the treaty of reciprocity with Mexico, has been the object of 
our most sagacious statesmen. 

What good result can be expected from the Congress ef American 
Nations in Washington this fall if we deliberately strangle the first 
steps toward an important trade with our nearest, most friendly, and 
important neighbor? Any extension of our foreign commerce must 
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necessarily be injurious to some individual interests, though the welfare 
of the whole country may be promoted by it, and in this particular case 
the advantages to the mining and metallurgical interests of some parts 
of this country will gain what others lose, while other industries and 
the whole country will be vastly benefited by the extension of our 
markets, which would come through the cultivation of trade with Mex- 
ico and other American nations, 





RIO TINTO STATISTICS, 


The question of the cost of producing copper at the largest mine in 
Europe, and the mine which, until recently, has been supposed to produce 
copper cheaper than any other and to regulate the markets of the world, 
is certainly one of great interest, both to our American and European com- 
petitors. The Rio Tinto, unlike the Calumet and Hecla, gives its stock- 
holders some information concerning their property and the cost of its 
administration; but much complaint has been made that this informa- 
tion is not as full and clear as it should be, and in reviewing the com- 
pany’s report for 1888 we recently called attention to this fact and to the 
protest of the auditors concerning the inadequate amount applied to the 
extinction of that part of the ‘“‘improvement account,” knowr as the 
‘removing overburden” and ‘extension and development accounts.” 
Like a good many companies in this country that want to m~-ke a show 
of economy in a balance sheet, a large amount expended in stripping 
and other necessary mining work is counted as ‘“‘improvement,” and 
is charged up to capital account, leaving the working expenses appa- 
rently very low and the profits very large. This method of making 
dividends by skill in book-keeping is extremely common in railway as 
well as mining companies, both here and abroad. Of course the day 
of reckoning finally comes; and in the case of a mining company, when 
the mine is worked out the ‘‘ improvements” cease to have any value, 
and the stockholders are surprised to find that the ‘‘assets” which 
looked so comfortable in the annual balance sheets have no value in 
reality. 

Our attention has been directed to certain statem nis made in Rio 
Tinto reports, and we have been at some pains toanc'vze the accounts of 
the company. 

The calculated columns are worthy of study! Thelast report of the direc- 
tors for 1888 states: ‘‘ The average quality of the ore extracted continues 
to be satisfactory.” This is strictly true ; but while it is true of the aver- 
age (see column 14), it is not true as applied either to the export mineral 
(see column 8) or to the mineral for local treatment (see column 6). These 
figures indicate that good export mineral is getting scarcer and scarcer. 
The average exported annually from 1880-1882 was 262,204 tons, with 
7,502 tons copper. In 1888, while there is an increase over this average 
of 50 per cent in the mineral exported, the amount of copper has in- 
creased only 4 per cent. An average copper content of 1°992 for export 
mineral is alarmingly low, even as obtained by dry assay. It might be 
thought this falling off in quality of export ore may perhaps be accounted 
for by supposing that the company was exporting to America a large 
quantity of sulphur ore sold only for one value and containing no copper, 
thus reducing the percentage of the whole; but this isnot so. Tbe pub- 
lished export figures for 1888 are 434,316 tons, but the chairman, in his 
speech, says that *‘ 393,149 tons were sold for both sulphur and copper,” 
leaving 41,167 tons, which must be assumed was sold for sulphur only, 
and this export mineral has been deducted before bringing out the aver- 
age 1°992. But while this low copper content is unsatisfactory for export 
ore, so also is the increased copper content of mineral for local treat- 
ment. 

The increase shows that the ore now encountered which carries the 
most copper is not the cupriferous iron pyrites (peculiarly characteristic 
of Rio Tinto, Tharsis, San Domingo, and other such mines in that neigh 
borhood) which is so suitable for calcining, for vitriol making, and for wet 
treatmert either in the open or bythe Henderson process, else it would 
be exported. It is most likely copper pyrites that is now being found in 
small veins in the iron pyrites, and this class of mineral is not suitable 
for extraction by wet methods in the ordinary way. From study of 
the figures the presumption is that cupriferous iron pyrite tolerably 
rich in copper and suitable for wet extraction is becoming scarce ; t he 
same Class of mineral which has always been subjected to wet treat- 
ment locally at the mines is becoming poorer in copper than before; a 
considerable amount of mineral (iron pyrites) free from copper is being 
encountered and is being exported as sulphur ore only; and, finally, 
that the average copper content of the whole is being maintained at a 
high figure by a quantity of copper pyrites of much higher copper con- 
tent than the usual class of ore, which is, or ought to be, treated by 
smelting and not by a wet process. The importers of pyrites for vitriol- 
making will not accept this class of ore. 

The foregoing has a very important bearing on the question of the 
future of the mine, and on that of the writing off liberally, as brought 
up by the auditors and replied to by the chairman. If the mine has 
the ‘exceptionally long future before it” which the chairman says, 






and it amounted to nearly one million sterling that year. 








there should be no difficulty in obtaining as good export mineral as 
hitherto. 


The mine depreciates in value as mineral is taken from it, 
and with 13,500,000 tons of mineral containing 390,000tons of copper 


taken from it in the last thirteen years, the depreciation allowed for 


has been about £1,250,000 out of £4,500,000. At this rate of writing off, 
the amount at which the mines stand would disappear about the year 
1924, or about thirty-five years hence. But thisis not the average rate of 
writing off. Only in the year 1881 has any great reduction been made, 
The total sum 
written off the mine in the seven years, from 1881 to 1888, amounts to 
£274,585, at which rate it would take eighty-four years yet to liquidate 
the amount, say about the year 1973. Can the mine possibly continue 
to yield upwards of 1,000,000 tons a year for eighty-four years? If not, 
the rate of writing off should be increased. Again, if in 1881 it was 
thought proper to write off the sum of £960,000 from the mine at a time 
when copper was worth from £65 to £70 per ton, leaving the sum at 
£3,605,680, it should now, when copper is worth only £41 per ton, be 
proper to write off one-third for depreciation in the value of the mine, 
apart from depreciation in consideration of the mineral taken from it. 
Not the least interesting figures in the table are those given in columns 
Nos. 7, 11 and 12, showing the total amount of copper locally treated, 
and the quantity sent to the waste heaps; or, as they are called for eupho- 
ny inthe annual reports, Reserve Heaps. These show that during the 
nine years for which we have figures the average amount of copper sent 
to the waste heaps is 50'5 percent of what is treated locally. As a matter 
of fact, the proportion must be greater than this, because from these 
calculated figures there has already been deducted, as locally produced, 
all the copper obtained from the mine waters which does not appear in 
column 8, Furthermore, for want of detail in the annual reports, column 
8 has been,-in each year, regarded as expressing the total amount of 
copper dealt with, while in reality there should be added to it all the 
copper recovered from the waste heaps. In the{earlier years, while these 
heaps were comparatively small, this quantity might not be great, but 
in later years (since 10,000,000 tons have been added to former waste 
heaps) these heaps ought to be yielding a large quantity of copper, if 
the heaps are as valuable to the company as the annual reports and ac- 
counts represent. In the year 1884 upwards of 64 per cent of the copper 
locally treated was sent to the waste heaps, while in 1888 the proportion 
appears to have fallen to 42°7 per cent; but if, for example, we suppose 
that in this latter year the waste heaps yielded 5 per cent of their con- 
tained copper, or say 4,500 tons of copper, then, in estimating the real 
quantity of copper sent to the waste heaps in that year from what was 
locally treated during the same period, it will be found that 56°8 per 
cent of it was sent to the waste heaps, while 43°2 per cent of it was re- 
covered, in addition to the 4,500 tons, from the waste heaps. Of the cop- 
per sent to the waste heaps, a great deal is permanently lost, and, for 
practical purposes, what is not recovered within ten years—equal to 10 
per cent of what is sent to these waste heaps per annum—may be con- 
sidered as finally lost tothe company. If we take 10 per cent as the 
yield from the wash heaps during 1888, the result would show about 
70 percent of the copper locally treated had been sent to the waste - 
heaps. But while thus treating of the immediate and ultimate loss of 
copper under wet treatment, we must consider, what has already been 
referred to, the quality of the mineral treated. 


The returns show an undoubted change in the class of mineral now 
mined at Rio Tinto, and. contrary to previous experience, the average cop- 
per content of the mineral for local treatment exceeds greatly the average 
copper content of the mineral forexport. Now, if this is occasioned, as has 
been supposed, by the fact that only very poor mineral, suitable for wet 
extraction, is now being found, and with it a quantity of richer mineral, 
which is suitable only for smelting, it is natural to conclude that this 
latter mineral is being treated in the only rational way; that is, by 
smelting. Now, in treatment by smelting, 90 to 95 per cent of the tota 
copper may be recovered at once for the market, and the residual slag i 
not to be sent to the ‘‘ reserve” heaps. It will be easily understood, 
therefore, that, according tothe proportion of copper recovered from 
mineral treated locally by smelting (and from which mineral the greater 
part of the copper is at once recovered, none being sent to the waste 
heaps), the copper recovered by wet treatment will vary. If a large 
proportion of the ore is smelted locally and the most of its copper at once 
recovered, then a very large proportion of the copper in the mineral 
treated by the wet treatment must be sent to the waste heaps; and as 
the quantity of the mineral treated by smelting decreases, so must the 
quantity of copper sent to the waste heaps decrease; that is, under a 
given produce of copper per annum by both methods combined. 

Notwithstanding that the published figures show, as per col- 
umn 11, that during the last nine years upwards of 122,000 tons of copper 
have been sent to the waste heaps, the director’s report for 1888 claims 
only ¢8,356 tons as thus existing, and it shows an increase over 1887 in 
this respect of only 5,644 tons (the copper in reserve heaps being for that 
year, 1887, returned at 82,712 tons and valued at £572,426, or £6 18s, 5d. 
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SOME RIO TINTO STATISTICS, CALCULATED FROM THOSE PUBLISHED. 





1, 2. a, 4, 5. 6. 7. 
. Copper Fin 
‘ Mineral oe 
Mineral ex-| Copper |CoPper in Copper |the miner- 
YEAR. ported. content. — ee, content. |al locally 
Long tons. | Per cent. Long tons. | Long tons. Per cent. eerie: 
RRR Ee eS eee eee RE va casoc, IP cxcaceee’s 
MEG oh sacanne BP CS cocew ss? W-sstinguwews MEPL cancacce WD Scxcersen 
ME Vhs sttarcuctehl | Us Secacee CE Denon tae. Fe cceecnse 
Ts cctexeies MEE b scacsece M tememsenah ‘ BU OP ce ances. | P seccadess 
Ms cavers 277,590 2°758 7,656 637,567 2°558 16,311 
By nc aici 249,098 2°890 7,200 743,949 2°703 20,109 
ee 924 2°942 7,649 307 2°752 18,949 
Beco sxcceas 313,291 2°610 8,177 yi 3° 093 24,338 
SE cnx siaies 312,028 2°851 8,896 1,057,890 3°347 35,407 
ee 406,772 2°186 8,891 q 3°496 33,031 
eo 336, 2°626 8,837 1,041,833 3°182 33,148 
Bs o5.cns scan 362,796 2°183 7,920 819,642 3°429 28,109 
| ee 393,149 1°992 7,830 969,317 3°337 32,349 
Totals 
and 3,814,577 2°509 73,056 9,685,316 3°144 241,751 
averages 
Total, Average. Partial Total, Average. | Partial 
2,911,196 total. 7,690,181 total. 
since 1880. since 1880. 























8. 9. = 2% 11. bs 13. 14, 
‘ er 
Total Copper centage of | Mineral Average 
Total Saas copper re- sent to the copper | exported copper 
copper | produced | covered |waste heaps] _ treated for content of 
handled. locally. for the each year. | locaily that | sulphur the total 
Long tons.|Long tons.| market. | Long tons. | is sent to =. mineral. 
Long tons. waste heaps.|Long tons. | Per cent. 
Or otherwise lost. 
age 946 Steakeas Sacudvakite Sadicaed ew See = ae ane 
cane GO socccecs | icvcysecans A iecsccsse EE ce 
See ace ate 4,188 sceaes Hosneemaas tecsascucet lee meee ae genaia 
ee 7,179 cade aiid canton Svdeweaden 5% » ‘eeaeatas 
$23,967 8,559 16,215 7,752 47°5 8% 3 2°619 
27,309 9,466 16,666 10,643 52°9 14% n 2°750 
26,598 9,740 17,389 9,209 48°6 14% | 2°805 
32,515 12,295 20,472 12,043 49°5 14% 3 2°956 
44,303 12,668 21,564 22,739 64°2 8% ° 3°234 
41,922 14,593 484 18,438 55°8 54% e 3°102 
41,985 15,863 24,700 17,285 52°1 3% a 3°046 
36,029 17,813 25,733 10,296 36°6 10% oY 3°047 
40,179 18,522 26,352 | 13,827 42°7 17% ~={41,167 2°949 
314,807 134,323 192,575 {| 122,232 50.5% 2°970 
Partial Total Partial | Partial Average. Average. 
total. total. total. 








Note.—Column 13 would tbe more appropriately ot after column 4, and column 14 after column 8. 


The published figures will be found in columns No. 
Column No. 3.—By direct calculation from columns 2 and 4. 
Column No. 6.—By direct calculation from columns 5 and 7. 
Column No. 7.—By deducting column 4 from column 8. 


, 2,4, 5, 9, 10 and 14.—The calculated columns 3, 6, 7, 8, 11 and 12 are found thus: 


Column No. 8.—By multiplying columns 2 and_ 5 combined by 14, or by adding together columns 4 and 7. 


Column 11.—By deducting No. 10 from column No. 8. 
Column No. 13.—By direct calculation from columns7 and 11. 


Column 8 has to be augmented by the quantity of copper derived cach year from the mine waters and from the waste heaps. 
Columns 11 and 12 have also to be augmented by the quantity of copper derived fromthe waste heaps. 








per ton). How this figure (5,644 tons) is obtained there is nothing in the 
report to show, but if we add the exported mineral for 1888, say 393,149 
tons, to the mineral treated locally, say 969,317 tons, we have a total of 
1,362,466 tons, which. at the average copper content of 2.949, as published, 
shows that 40,179 tons were handled (column 8). Of this 40,179 tons, 
7,830 tons were sold as ore, and 18,522 tons were recovered locally. 
These together amount to 26,352 tons, and deducting this from 40,179, 
we have 13,827 tons of copper lost or sent to the reserve or waste heaps. 
yet of this only 5,644 tons are claimed in the report as having been so 
disposed of, leaving 8,183 tons of copper lost or unaccounted for during 
the year 1888. Surely shareholders must see that the careful auditing of 
accounts must be somewhat of a farce, so long ai least as the figures rep- 
resenting stocks are not as carefully brought forward and accounted for 
as a cash balance from one year to another. The directors have, in 1888, 
written off depreciations in the value of the copper in the waste heaps to the 
extent of 13s. 8d. per ton of copper, leaving it at £6 4s, 9d. perton. Why. 
seeing the necessity of this, they have not thought it equally necessary 
to allow an equivalent depreciation in the copper still in the mine, by 
more freely writing off the value of the mine, is a question that share- 
holders might fairly ask. 

Another subject which shareholders nowadays anxiously seek infor- 
mation upon is the amount paid to directors in fees, etc. The reports 
give no details on this subject except as regards the bonus payable to them 
ona dividend exceeding 10 per cent. The dividend delared for 1888 
amounts to 17 per cent, but in addition there is the enormous balance 
of £202,206 carried forward. The bonus allowance to directors is one per 
cent on profits over 10 per cent, and in this case it should be payable 
upon the £227,500 required to pay 7 per cent on the capital over and 
above a 10 per cent dividend, and this would amount to £2,275; but the 
sums actually paid, even after deducting income tax, amounts to nearly 
£4,000. The ordinary fees for directors are probably included in the 
‘expenses of administration in London,” which vary in amount from 
£8,387 in 1878 to £20,489 in 1888. The expenses of administration in 
Spain vary between £17,908 in 1878 and £42,612 in 1888. 

If shareholders would themselves question the directors in the direc- 
tion indicated by some of these remarks, if they would insist in having 
fuller information as to details, not only in the accounts but in the 
stocks, and if they insisted upon having an annual estimate given them 
of the mineral proved still to be in the mine, they would, by making the 
most of the figures given them, have before them all the material requi- 
site for forming a fair and just opinion of their property. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of mining and 
metall + Communications should invariably be accompanied with the name and 
address of the writer. Lnitials only will be published when so requested. 

All letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


The Sylvanite Mine, Oolo, 
EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 
I see in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL of May 18th, under 
heading of Gunnison County, Colorado: 
‘Secretary Noble has denied the motion on behalf of the Sylvanite lode 
claim of M. Avery, and others, in the case of Charles H. Pratt, in the Gun- 
nison County Land Office.” This should read: ‘‘ Sylvanite No. 2,” as the 














Sylvanite was patented September 15th, 1882, and its survey number is 


1,329. Sylvanite No. 2 has been in litigation since 1882 and has confused 
a number of persons at various times by being refered to as Sylvanite, 


leaving the No. 2 off. Respectfully yours, W. S. BAKER. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., July 4, 1889. 


The Utah Mineral Waxes. 
EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL : 

Str: The article on *‘ Mineral Wax” in your issue of July 6th contains 
some passages upon which I would beg permission to comment. It is 
stated that *‘ earth wax, ceresine, ozocerite, etc., is practically a native 
paraffine.” Again, it is stated that mineral wax ‘*is supposed to be com- 
posed of several members of the paraffine series, which are represented 
by the general formula CnHyn + 2, and perhaps contsins certain of the 
olefines.” It is now more than 10 years since the writer presented in 
your columns* facts and figures conclusively disproving this view, which 
is the popular one, no douht, though not shared by most competent chem- 
ists. The mineral waxes, including those of Galicia, Moldavia and 
Utah, are compounds of the olefine series mainly and usually altogether, 
and are represented by the general formula CnHon. 

In thearticle in your columns referred to, the writer collected together 
all the reliable analyses then attainable of mineral waxes from European 
localities, taking his figures directly from the original memoirs of the 
analysts, and recomputing them all, as it appeared that a number of 
them had been incorrectly computed on the old equivalent of carbon = 
12°26 of Berzelius, which was in vogue before 1840 or 1841, previous to 
the accurate determinations of Dumas and Stas. . All of the three older 
analyses cited in the article in your journal under discussion belong to 
this categery, namely, those credited to ‘‘Malaguti” (which should be 
Magnus) + Schrotter and ‘‘Johnson” (Johnston). These analyses, - with 
both the original incorrect and the correct computations, are as follows: 


Incorrect. Correct. 
M ge" 75 his S615 “i 305 

: OE i irs cage cdsisicecuces | f : 
Moldavian { 38 tter ees 86°20 13°77 , 84:43 13°69 


Crude: Urpeth Colliery: Johnston.... 86°30 14.06 85°91 14°09 
The complete and accurately computed table of analyses, as given by 
the writer in the article before referred to, is as follows. The dates of 
publication are now appended: 




































Analyst. Localities. Dates. CG. H. Sums, 

s Magnus. Slanik. 1833. | 84°615 | 15°305 | 99°92 
2. Malaguti. Mt. Zietrisika. 1836. | 85°03 13°71 98°74 
3. “ “ “ “ 85°03 14°19 99°22 
4. “ “ “ Ty 84°64 13°74 98°38 
5. “6 “ec “ee “ec 84°807 14°138 98 °945 
6. ce < “ = 84°593 | 14°152 | 98°745 
a. Schritter. Slanik. “ss 84°43 13°69 98°12 
. Johnston. Urpeth Colliery. 1838. SEPP = = 

10. = 5 Of _ 85°554 | 14°06 99°614 

3. “ee “ “é “ee 83°812 13°649 97°461 

Hatchettine, from coal 
12, 3 measures in Glamor- 7 84°736 | 14°624 | 99°36 
anshire. 

13. Hofsi a iter. oristow . 1854. | 84°94 14°87 99° 

14. “ “ "| 85°79 | 14°29 | 100°08 

MMM 2S occs atevaanccaeceus . | 84°83 14°18 99°015 

Mean computed to 100 parts. .| 85°68 14°32 | 100° 

TR snc dcascunccercuscuons -.| 85°71 14°29 | 100° 

WGN SPOR ENG QUOI . o osc occ cecckaccucckasvacneanaer “03 “03 


The avalysis of the Utah mineral wax, by S. B. Newberry, was pub- 
lished in 1879. first. I believe, in your journal.t The anal st apparently 








*ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, April 5, 1879, pp. 234, 235, on “The Utah 


| Ceroid Minerals.” 


+This Magnus analysis, the oldest on record, of Moldavian wax, is cited by 
Malaguti from a letter of Magnus to Humboldt, in the Annales de Chim. et de Phye. 
1833, Ix., 217. Malaguti’s paper was published in the same journal, 1836, lxiii., 390, 


t ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, Marvh 22, 1879, p. 199. 
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regarded it as proving this wax to be a paraffine, but the proportion of 

hydrogen, 13°75 per cent, was too small even for an olefine, which re- | 
quires 14°286 per cent of hydrogen, while the paraffines all conta.n still 

more than this. 

It is also stated that such acids as sulphuric acid have noaction on the | 
Utah wax. As shown by the writer in his paper of 1879. this is also a| 
mistake. To quote from that paper. he there stated that ‘‘ oil of vitriol 
immediately and violently chars the Utah ceroid, when melted there- 
with, sulphurous oxide being copiously evolved, with strong white fumes, 
indicating formation of water.’’ This statement is made especially t» 
prove that the Utah wax is at least largely made up of olefines, since , 
paraffines are not-readily attacked by oil of vitriol In this it is like the | 
European ozocerites. The writer also points out, in this paver of 1879, | 
that the Utah material will not erystallize from solvents, thus varying | 
again from the paraftine waxes. 

The writer wishes also to tike this opportunity to recall to your recol- | 
lection that he was the first to call your attention to the Utah mineral 
wax, in January, 1869, he having received the first sample sent to New 
York, early in Deceniber, 1868, and made the first determination of the 
real character of the mineral. This sample I showed to you, and you 
inserted a paragraph in your issue of January 25th. 1879. page 55, which 
was ver’ widely copied, and called very extensive popular attention at 
the time to the di-covery. In order to put on record the names of the 
gentlemen who were instrumental in fir-t bringing forward this discov- 
ery, I would ask you to insert the following correspondence : 
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OFFICE OF THE KNICKERBOCKER Gas LIGHT COMPANY, } 
No 25 PLNE STREET, NEW YorK, December 5th, is78, § 
DE4R PROFessoR: Herewith I hand you a specimen of vegetabie, ani- 
mal or mineral matter sent to me by my brother-in-law, Col. F. Eugene | 
Trotter, Camp Douglas, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He says of it that the people out there call it paraffine. It is a native 
product of the soil, crops our in veins 2 feet thick through pipe clay. 
Will you be so kind as to advise me of the cost of analyzing or deter- 
mining whatit is, and if of any commercial value. As the matter is for | 
a soldier, I shall be pleased to have you do it quite reasonably. With as- 
surance ot my respect. Sincerely, JOHN SICKELS. 








PRIVATE LABORATORY OF H. WURTZ. )} 
HoBOKEN, N. J., Dec. 10, 1878. § 
John Sickels, Esq.: 

Deak Str:—I have taken the earliest opportunity to bestow close at- 
tention and experiment upon the interesting mineral forwarded from 
Salt Lake City which you transmitted to me, and find as follows: 

Careful examination has left no doubt that it belongs to the class of 
substances known as mineral or fossil wax. These substances are found 
in some European localities, as in Galicia and Moldavia, but not hereto- 
fore on the American continent. In Europe they are refined, bleached, 
and used for making fine candles, and for other purposes as substitutes 
for white wax. This American variety resembles most that from 
Zietrisika in Moldavia, which is of the best quality. It is not inany way 
to be confounded with paraffine, being far harder and insoluble in some 
of the solvents of paraffine. 

I would advise that you procure a larger quantity and institute ex- 
tended and competent exper:ments to determine the pro, er modes of 
bleaching and retining it. Also that the extent and reliability of the 
formation should receive expert examination. Should these questions 
be favorably determined, no doubt can remain of the value of the de- 
posit, if adequate markets exist within reach. 

The material, like parafiine, 1s highly resistant to most c_emical 
agents, while at the same time muc harder than paraffive. Some of 
its obvious uses are for candles, water-proofing, compositions for roofing, 
flooring, paving and other cements, varnisbes. lubricants and saturating 
wood for preserving and water-proofing. and for holding chemical.. 
These uses and others that may be suggested should receive experimental 
investigation. Respectfully, 

HENxY WorRTz, Ph. D. 


To return again to the paper in your last issue. One statement strikes 
me with some surprise, namely that ** The Utah deposits are larger than 
any yet discovered.” What provf is there of this? or even of their being 
comparable with those in Galicia, which have yielded so enormousiy, as 
stated in another part of tre article—-$40.000.000 worth since 1861? Proof 
of such an abundance in U ah seemsa matter of such monstrous import- 
ance that no stone should be left unturned to arrive at it. As the writer 
sets forth in the letter to Mr. Sickeis, above cited. expert examination 
and testimony of the most competz=nt kind ought to have been’ resorted 
toiong before this. lam aware that in a letter published by you Feb. ; 
1. 1879, the eminent geologist Dr. J S. Newberry states that ‘* Professor 
J. E. Clayton described the deposit as occupying an area sixty miles long 
by twenty miles wide, and in some places forming a bed twenty feet 
thick.” a statement which has been copied all over the world, ane which 
if really attribrtable to such a high and unimpe~+chable authority as Pro- 
fessor Clayton. would make northeastern Utah the most valuable 
spot on our globe. It must be noted, however, that Professor 
Newberry was car-ful to say that he himself ‘‘did not visit.the locality.” 
It happens. moreover. that the present writer met Professor Clayton in 
1879, or thereabouts, and clearly remembers that this gentleman told 
him that he, Professor Clayton. had been misapprebended in this matter, 
and that the above big tigures designated merely the extent of the shale 
formation in which the veins of mineral wax occurred, and at that time 
his own knowledge did net yet allow him to speak as to the amount of 
wax that was attainable throughout the region. Let us hope that these 
doubts may now be soon cleared up. 

With regard to the chemistry of the mineral waxes, the undersigned 
proposes. with your concurrence, Mr. Editor, to prepare some abstracts 
of the observations of different chemists from the bibliography of the 
subject; as this subject seems now to be receiving renewed attention, 
and justifiably so, if the alleged great abundance of these materials 
should be verified. Respectfully, HENRY WoRTzZ, Ph. D. 


2142 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, July 9th, 1888. 
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QUICKSILVER IN RUSSIA, 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by W. A. Abegg, St. Petersburg. 





A bed of cinabar was discovered in 1879 by Mr. A. W. Minenkoff, a 
Russian mining engineer, in the Katherinoslaft Government, district of 
Bakmouth, about three miles east from the railway station, Nikitoeko, 
on the Koursk-Kharkoff, Azoff line. 

From want of sufficient means the mine was not worked until Mr. 
Alexander Auerbach, la e Professor of the Imperial Mining Institution 


| of St. Petersburg, obtained from the peasants of the village Zuizeff. the 


owners of the land. the right of exploitation in the beginning of 1885, 
He engaged Mr. Minenkoff for careful exploration during the summer. 

The results being satisfactory, Mr. Auerbach was lucky enough to 
raise the required capital (exceedingly difficult in Russia, especially for 
mining affairs), and formed ‘* The Society for the Exploitation of Quick- 
silver, A. Auerbach & Company, in St. Petersburg.” At the end of 
December, 1886, all buildings, engines, etc., being ready, the works were 
started. The lodes discovered are from 21 to 49 feet thick, running 
from east to west, with a dip of 50 degrees. The quantity of ore proved 
by exploration is estimated to be about 194,000 tons. which. calculated 
at nearly one per cent quicksilver, would produce about 1900 tons of 
metal. New diamond drills for further ex lorition of the ground will 
soon be ordered from the American Diamond Rock-Boring Company, of 
New York. 

The ore is raised from three shafts of 49, 98, and 140 feet deep, in 
which three galleries of 1120. 595, and 196 feet have been driven. 

The ore bedded in coal seams is impregnated into a coal-grit ; it has, 
however. not been deposited during the formation of the grit, but later, 
when the breaking-up of the beds took place. 

The ore is blasted with dynamite, of which 2} poods are employed 
for 1,000 poods ore raised (90°28 pounds dynamite for about 18 tons 
ore). Cust price of ore from Rs, 2 to Rs, 2.50 ($1 to $1.25 per ton). 

The ore is crushed by a Blake rock breaker and separated into four 
lasses: 
Sa 


c 
From 35 to 150 mm. size. 

. 3. From 12 to 35 mm size. 

. 2. Below 12 mm. size. 

, No. 1. The richest ore, hand-picked and crushed into 5 mm, size and 
ess. 

The cost price of separated ore is Rs. 3 20 to Rs, 4 ($1.60 to $2 per ton.) 
The mine is worked through one principal shaft, with one 50 horse- 
power hoisting engine, one pumping engine, 40 horse-power, two Cam- 
eron direct acting steam pumps. of 40 horse-power each. The other 
shafts are equipped with horse whims. All these engines have been 
construc ed in Russia, and re in every respect first rate. 

All buildings are provided with electric light and tracks are laid com- 
municating with all parts of the works. 


Ltmentes per 





Number and descrip-|Class of ore Number of Fuel, per Price treat- 
. eee 28 | twenty-four | workmen per 7 ing the ore 
tion of furnace. treated. | hours. furnace. ton of ore. per ton. 
a reece aa = 
| 
| Tons. Pounds. Cents. 
1. Idria modified by| 
Auerbach....... 20 5% 80 80 
2. Troug system, Au-| 
SIN oe vice uh sihoe 40 5% 70 66 
1, Idria double rever-| 
Doratery............ 3and 2 | 8 7% 250 272 
1, Chermak’sdouble*| 3and2 | 40 to 45 | 9% 88 68 
1, Amoerbaoh ......... | 1 7 3 120 80 





Each furnace is provided with an outer casing of cast iron and some 
of wrought ison, hermetically closed, protec: ing the workmen against 
mercurial vapors. 

The vapors are condensed in Chermak’s cast iron condensers, which 
are considered the best. : 
Working people are paid per da;—a woman 30 kopecks; a common 
laborer 60 to 80 kopecks (80 to 40 cents); a miner Rs. 1 to Rs. 1.20 (50 to 
60 cents). 

The output of the mine during the first year, 1887. was 658,411 pocds 
(11,527 tons of 2000 lbs) of ore, separated into 16,590 poods of No. 1, 
about 24 per cent, containing 4°85 per cent quicksilver; 65,844 poods of No. 
2 about 10 per cent, containing 2°20 per cent quicksilver; 95,835 poods of 
No. 3 about 15 per cent. containing 1°23 per cent quicksilver; 460,142 
poods of No. 4 about 724 per cent, containing 0°65 per cent quicksilver, 
or an average of nearly one per cent quicksilver. 

The works delivered during 1887, 3905 poods, or 141,009 pounds of 
quicksilver; in 1888, 10,060 poods, or 382,366 pounds, but with the 
present number of furnaces the company will be able to treat annually 
51,200 tons of ore, and on the basis of the present extraction of about 
15 pounds of pure quicksilver to the ton of ore, the quantity produced 
for sale will increase up to 22,400 poods, or 808,864 pounds per annum. 

The consumption of quicksilver in Russia being about 2000 flasks of 
842 Russian pounds, or 76°5 English every year. the company can export 
nearly 18,000 pounds, says 8820 flasks perannum. Where there was no 
population prior to 1856, more than 1000 inhabitants are now in the 
neizhborhoed of the works, lodged in comfortable little houses. 

The es ablishment of the works of the comp wy, includjng engine and 
boiler houses, offices, thirts small and three large barracks for workmen, 
and six houses for engineers. clerks and servants, has cost R-. 600.000— 
$300.000. The cost price of 1 pood (36 pounds) of quicksilver is not quite 
Rs. 15—$7.50, or per flask of 2 pood 4% pounds (764 pounds, English), 
Rs. 31.50 ($15.75). and with the selling price between £7 and £8 per flask, 
there are good reasons to expect good dividends in the future. These 
are the first and the only quicksilver works in Russia, perfectly well 
established and conducted, owimg to the great energy, knowledge and 
skill of Mr. Auerbach. 





* The double furnace of Mr. Chermak’s is a combined reverberatory and cupola 
furnace. 
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THE SLAYBACK LODE.—A PECULIAR KIND OF FISSURE VEIN. 


Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Carl Henrich, M.E. 





Cooney mining district is located on the east side of the San Francisco 
River, in the Mogollon Range, in the western part of Socorro County, 
New Mexico. The Mogoilon Range itself. 1s in the c:nter of the 
large region of eruptive volcanic rock, whivh forms sucha prominent 
red spot in this region on any geological map of the United States. 
The main mass of the Mogollon Range, which has the reputation of being 
the roughest of all the New Mexican mouutain ranges, is built up of 
successive layers of volcanic rock of various thickne-s and composition. 
in nearly horizontal beds or layers, only slightly inclined, with a gentle 
pitch towards the southwest: the general direction of the mountain 
range being northwest and southeast. 

This pitch of the lavers of volcanic rock holds good, however, proba- 
bly onlv for the western slope of the Mogollon Range, the writer being 
unacyuainted with the formation of this range on its easiern slope. The 
com) osition, color, and texture of the vol anic rocks torming. these 
lay ers differ among themselves ina remark '.!: degree. Toick layers of 
light buff color alternate with thinner darke3- vlored layers of nearly all 
the c>lors of the rainbow. The perpendicular columnar structure of the 
thicker layers alternates wi h the thin horizontal cleavage of the thinner 
layers, and this is especially noticable on the weathered sides of uhe 
cafions. Some of these latter layer:, evidently in'ruded between the in- 
closing thicker layers, wedzing out on both exposed visible ends at the 
side of a cafion, resembleso muchathinly bedded red sandstone that 
they are almoss universally regarded as such in tne district, although a 
closer inspection of the rock reveals uumi-takably their volcanic origin, 

Through these horizontal layers of volcanic rock. break dikes of a 
more silicious eruptive rock, which has re‘eived locaily the name of 
quartzite, but which is in reality a feldspathic ruck with a large prepon- 
derance of quartz. 

These dikesrun in two general directions, 


- 


One system of there dikes 
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runs in a general east and west direction, with a pitch to the north; 
while the other system runs a little west of north anc east of south with 
a pitch to the east. The pitch of these dikes varies from 55 to 75 de- 
grees from the horizontal. 

Along the east side of one of these north and south dikes of silicious 
eruptive rock the Slayback lode crops out on the top of Sheriden Peak. 

The footwall of this lode is, therefore, the eruptive silicious rock of the 
dike itself, while the banging wall is formed at the outcrop of the lode 
by a dark purple-colored layer of the common voleanic rock of the coun- 
try, full of gas holes, which are sometimes, although rarely, lined with 
beautiful quariz crystals. 

The lodeitself was evidently formed along the fissure between the 
silicious rock of the dike and the hurizontal (or nearly so) layers of the 
common volcanic country rock, and must. therefore, be classed as a fis- 
sure vein. 

The dike itself, at least where the outcrop of this lode occurs, on the 
top of Sheridan Peak. has a very pronounced cleavage into nearly pris- 
matic slabs. These cleavages run diagonally across the dike, pitching to 
the west at an anyzle of about 60 degrees from the hcrizontal, while the 
dike itself pitches with about the same angle to theeast. The. promi- 
nence of the dik + outcrop on the crest of Sheridan Peak and of the white 
quartz croppi gs vn the east side of the dike naturally soon atiracted 
tbe attention of the prospector. Gvood assays obtained of this outcrop 
led to the-sinking of the shaft, the so-called Meyer shaft But in sinking 
tbis shaft and in prospecting this lode generally, the prominent cleavage 
of the dike led to the assumpt'on that the dike, and with it the vein, 
which seemed to be the easternmost part of the dike, pitched in a westerly 
dirnction, The quartz of the croppings forming the top of some of the 
pv itmateslabs of tie dike. as shown in the cross-section of the lode 
(Fiz. 1). gnanged suddenly and within a few feet from the surface. 

Beiug puzzled by that sudden change, as was indeed natural that they 
should be, they sunk the shaft over 30 feet and then ran across cut 
drift 25 feet to the west to intersect the ore which they expected to pitch 
as the cleavage of thedike. When the writer took charge of the mine, an 
Open cut was made along the outcrop of the vein and the ore was followed 
down, careful observations being taken all thé time, It was found after 
a few weeks of working that the ore pitched to the east instead of to the 
west, and that there were no defined walls whatever tothe lode. The 
fissure at the place where the Meyer shaft is sunk was found to be ob- 
literated, being indistinguishable from une of the numerous joint seams 


of the quartz and country rock. Farther to the north, however, about 
50 feet distant from the shaft, the original fissure was found to go down 
in the center of the lode, filled at that place with a ferruginous clay and 
decomposed sandy quartz. From this place the cross-section of the vein 
is taken., Fig 2 shows the plan of the lode with the workings made on 
the same. 

We have here evidently to deal with a fissure vein. in which the vein 
or lode was formed by a gradual change of the wall rocks irto auriferous 
and argentiferous quartz without any defined walls on either side. The 
quar:z changes into the country rock ina space of half an inch to an 
mich, and generally without anv seam. however slight, separating the 
quartz from the country rock. The fissure is for the greater part of the 
Opened. portion of the lude well detined, contaming clay and an 
Opaque q:‘arz, carrying only very slight amounts of the precious 
metals, while both walls of the fissure are changed for 
some distance into auriferous and argentiferous quartz rock 
without apy division by seam, or even by a continu us line between 
the lode itself and the country rock of the walls. There is not the 
least doubt that the lode follows the tissure, between the dike and the 
com.-on voleanic ruck of the country and that the miseralizution and 
vein formation must have taken plice by solutions circulating in this 
fissure, ascending or descending—yrobably the former. Whether at 
erea'er dep bs the fissure itself is filled wi h quar zis so far questionable. 
A‘ he ou'e op and down to _ he limite! depth obtained so far, the fissure 
self carries the poorest material in the whole lode. This may, however, 
c iange at greater depth. The richest part of the lode, with quartz as- 
saying up to $50 per ton in gold and silver, has been found to accom- 
pany the fissure on its foot-wall side. Tne width of the vein or of the 
body of quartz oa both sides of the fi-sure varies from 34 to 7 feet. This 
width is subject to very sudden changes, according as the prismatic 
blocks or slabs of the dike have been changed into quartz rock to a 
greater or less distance away from the fissure. 

We havein this lode a fissure vein without any defined walls what-: 
ever, and in which we can stil] see the original walls of the fissure from 
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FIG. 2.--PLAN OF OPENINGs ON SLAYBACK VEIN. 


which the mineralization and vein formation proceeded in their original 
position in the center of the vein. If the cleavage of the dike rock had 
taken place parallel, or nearly parallej, to the east side of the dike, one 
of these cleavage fissures or seams would have been recognized, and would 
probably have formed the foot-wall of this fissure vein, and the whole 
vein might then have been well regarded as the filling of a pre-existing 
fissure, instead, as is evidentiy the case, of a change of the country rock 
into solid quartz. In the quartz of this vein itself there is not the least 
indication of its being altered country rock, and only the fact that 
there is absolutely no division between the country rock and the quartz, 
and that at their junction they gradually chanze into “ne another in the 
short distance of a quarter of an inch to an inch, reveal the true way in 
which this quartz lode was formed. 

The numerous veins of this district form, in their various aspects and 
characteristics, a very interesting field for the student of fissure-vein 
formation in eruptive rocks, and after a close observation of the various 
characters and appearances of many of these veis, anybody will be much 
less inclined to the view that most fissure veins are the filling of pre- 
existing empty spaces in fissures than that the present vein rock, in prob- 
ably most cases, is the result of the gradual change of the original 
country rock at the side of the pre-existing, and generally still existing, 
fissure, even if the present vein rock should be separated from the present 
wall rock by a selvage or seam. 





THE MINING DISTRICT OF TASCO, STATE OF GUERRERO, MEXICO. 
Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by R. E. Chism M., E. 





The mining town and the district of Tasco are situated in the 
State of Guerrcro. nearly due south of the city of Mexico, at 
a distance of eighty-one miles, but which is increased to about 
one hundred miles by the windings of the roads. It is best reached 
at present hy taking the Inter-oceanic Railroad from Mexico to its ter- 
minus at Yautepec, from which point there is a fifty-mile ride on horse- 
back. Some thirty-five miles of this roac is gx0d enough for a carriage, 
if precurable. and tb2 latter part can be made good by spending a small 
amount in road mending ; consequently, machinery can be hauled into 
the camp. ‘There is one piece of the road, say about three miles long, 
called the Calzada. or Causeway of Borda, which was once, some bun- 
dred and fifty years ago, a fine road, well-paved with stone. Now the 
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stones have become rounded by the attrition of all those years, the 
mountain torrents have worked their will with many portions of the 
roadway, and the result is as dangerous a piece of road as there is in 
all the Republic. 

Tasco wus one of the first districts in which the Spaniards worked 
after the Conquest. Cortez himself was said to have been interes'ed in 
or to have owned a mine here, and probably the Aztecs had preceded the 
Spaniards in the search for the precious metals, Baron Humboldt 
enumerates Tasco as the center of one of the eight groups which he con- 
sidered to comprise tae principal mines of Mexico. 

Tasco is best known in the annals of mining in Mexico as the place 
where D. Jose La Borda commenced his wonderful career as a miner. 
He was a Frenchman who came to this country in the early part of the 
last century to joina brother, D. Francisco La Borda,who had been work- 
ing mines in Tasco for many years before. D. Jose was only sixten years 
old at the time of hisarrival here, and first made his fortune in the La Cai- 
ada, or more commonly knownas the Borda mine in Tlalpujahua State of 
Michoacan, about 1743. The proceeds from this mine were very large, 
and Laborda built a fine church in that town, and improved .he town 
itself considerably. Then D. Jose inheri ed his brother’s mines in Tasco, 
and returning there commenced to work them. He took out about 
$2.000.000 from the San Ignacio mine, and built achurch in Tasco at a 
cost of $550,000, which is probably the most beautiful one of its style in 
the whole republic. In his poorer days thereafter, he sold a piece of 
churck furniture which had been returned to him, a pyx of gold studded 
with diamonds, for one hundred thousand dollars. With this sum he 
went to Zacatecasand made many millious in the San Acasio mine. His 
churches and the magnificent garden which he made in Cuernavaca 
prove him to have been a man of exquisite taste as well as splendid luck, 
and he is talked of in Mexico to-day as the pre-eminent type of the suc- 
cessful and superstitious miner. He died in 1785, leaving a large fortune. 
The foregoing particulars regarding his early life, different from the 
stories generally told, were extracted by me from a contemporary man- 
uscript, of which I will speak further on. 

The district is situated on the western slope of a chain of mountains, 
part of th: great metalliferous interior chain which includes Zacatecas 
and Guanajuato in its northern extension. 

The town of Tasco lies on the northern edge of the mining district. 
To the south the district extends some 104 miles, to east some nine miles 
and to west about five miles. To the eastward of Tascosome twenty or 
thirty miles is the Buena Vista district, which is comparatively un- 
known. It is said to possess many strong veins, yet the greater part is 
virgin ground. 

The whole of the mountain chain is cut up by tremendous gulches, 
which expose the veins in a very favorable manner, rendering them easy 
of access by deep tunnels There are also many good mill sites in the bot- 
toms of the gulches where the ordinary torrential character of the streams 
can be easily restrained by inexpensive dams, which will insure a good 
oupoly of water all the year round. 

e general character of the country rock around Tasco is a limestone 
formation such as is found in many parts of Mexico. This is underlaid 
by beds of clay and micaceous slate which some convulsion has exposed 
in the mining district. In these latter beds are found the metalliferous 
veins. Although the veins traverse all the formations, the silver-bearing 
minerals are supposed to be distinctly localized in the clay slate, and the 
veins are said to be either very slightly metalliferous or altogether bar- 
ren where they pass into the other rocks. 

With one single exception, all the veins in Tasco of any importance 
have a direction from northwest to southeast, between 45 and 75 degrees. 
The Compana vein crosses these nearly at right angles, and there are 
some small veins which have the same direction. If we adu to these in- 
tersections those produced by the crossings of the veins of the main sys- 
tem, we shall readily see that the ground around Tasco is a perfect net- 
work of veins of more or less richness. The width of the principal veins 
is from three to.nine feet. tue subsidiary veins are measured by inches, 
and all have dips which are very variable in direction and amount, 
mostly bet ween 50 and t.0 degrees. 

The most famous veins here are the Pedregal, the Analco, the Corpus 
Christi, the S nta Maria, the Zumpancuahuitl, the Chocotitlan, the San 
Ignacio, the San Luis, Moroy Milagro, Zapote, with some others. These 
are mostly branches of the Pedregal, which appears to be the great 
mother vein of all. 

The most noted mines are the"Pedregal, the Zumpancuahuitl, the Cho- 
cotitlan, the Espiritu Santo. the San Pedro and San Pablo, the Ascension, 
the San Antonio, the Animas, the Remedios, the San Ignacio, the En- 
carnacion, the San Lorenzo, the Perdon, the San Onofre, the Prieta, the 
Galvez, the Llano and the I.uz. In all of these mines the veins present 
the same general characteristics; the body of the vein consists of white 
quartz mixed with calcite and with some barite. The silver-bearing min- 
erals are galena and zinc blende. Sometimes the galena is nearly pure 
in coarse crystals, when itis generally poor in silver, sometimes in fine 
crystals with a steely fracture. This form of galena contains a large 
amount of antimony and the silver ismore abundant. Although the silver 
minerals are inostly contained in the galena and in the blende, they are 
often found isolat»d as black or ruby silver in nodules of considerable 
size. Native silver in its usual wire form has been found sometimes in 
considerable masses, and in the clay selvage which borders some of the 
veins and in the outcrops there are frequent specimens of chlorides and 
chloro-bromides. Some of the veins, especially the Analco vein, were 
worked as open cuts in the times whereof even tradition speaketh not. 
Some of these great gashes into the hill sides are like railway cuts, so 
wide and long and deep, and great trees grow in the rents that the hand 
of man has made, but of all the many thousand tons of material that 
were taken thence not a trace remains. It must have been practically 
all ore, probably mostly rich chlorides. 

The water line in Tasco is not very far down. 


Probably it averages 
s>me 200 feet from the surface. 


One hundred feet below is the deepest 


probably thatthe old workers ever got, and even down to that limit they 
left a good deal behind them. No systematic efforton a large scale to 
work the mines of Tasco has bec 1 made since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. About all that bas been done since then. in the intervals of revolu- 
tions, which have severely handled the unfortunate little city, has been to 
At present almost every 


clean up the leavings of the former workers. 
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mine in the district isin the hands of buscones or ore-seekers who venture, 
at the peril of their lives, into the ruins that years and decades of bad work 
have left in the mines, and pursue every little thread and streak of ore 
until it becomes too poor even for them. The weekly spoils so gained 
are divided with the owners of the mines, who get one quarter of the 
extraction for their share, and the rest is sold to the highest bidder. 
When the buscen is favorvd by fortune and discovers some little pocket 
which has been overlooked by his predecessors, or which he has arrived 
at by persistent exploration, he is very careful to keep his find a secret or 
else the owner of the mine will step in to work that particular spot on 
his own account until the pocket is exhausted. As a consequence the 
total production of the camp has dwindled to some thirty tons a week 
which will assay on the average, say, 120 ounces of silver per ton. 

No account is taken of the goid in these ores, if there isany. One of 
the local metallurzists said that the ores average $4 worth of gold per 
ton, but such a small amount goes for nothing in the patio process. 

Of course the above ore is the product of selection from a much large- 
quantity of rock which, if not so carefully picked over, would yield a 
much greater bulk of ore of a lower grade. The work of selection is far 
cilitated by the fact that the silver minerals are generally more or less 
localized in spots or nodules, so that the really good part can be pretty 
fairly well separated without much loss to a man whose time is worth 
practically nothing, say $2 to $3 per week. On examining some veins 
on the Zumpancuahuitl and Chocotitlan properties, with a view to ex- 
ploitation on a larger scale, I estimated that about one-third of the vein 
matter iu a vein 4 feet wide is ore which will net $40 per ton. 

The present price of drifting, all expenses included except general ex- 
penses, for a drift 64 feet wide and &} feet high is $9.08 per foot. At 
that price a ton of ore can be knocked down for, say, $7.50, and brought 
to the surface from a depth of some 350 feet for $1 more, making $8.50 
per ton on thedump. Of course, if the ore was got out by stoping, 
which is practically unknown in this district at present, it would cost 
much less, probably one-third the present price. 

Nothing in the history of Mexico is more fascinating than the stored 
weaith of the old Spanisk miners. The mint statistics glitter with the 
silver and gold that they wrung from mother earth when her storehouses 
were more accessible apparently than they are now. Ruins of a type 
almost as substantial as the pyramids of Egypt remind the explorer in 
the most hidden mountains that a mighty race has preceded him in the 
hunt for gold; and mysterious holes in the ground, each provided with a 
generous and expansive tradition, tempt the modern — on every 
hillside. Withal we know little of how these men worked, and still less 
of what it cost them to win the treasure of which they seem to have had 
somuch. Mining towns were attractive bait for revolutionists, and 
archives made splendid camp fires for hungry and travel: wearied troops. 
The archives of Tasco perished long ago in the flames of civi] war, but 
some careful hand rescued therefrom a torn and stained manuscript 
yellow with age, from whose crabbed text I have deciphered some data 
of the years gone by. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SEAMAN’S UNIVERSAL ROLLS. 





In the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL of June 8 we described 
the universal rolling mills of Hugo Sack. There has recently been 
patented in this country by Joseph S. Seaman, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
universal rolling mill that is especially applicable for the reduction of 
structural shapes. This mill has been in use in a small way at the works 
of Seaman, Sleeth and Black, of Pittsburgh, and also at the works 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton, Pa., where it has been 
successfully used to roll eight-inch I-beams. 

In it the horizontal and vertical rolls are interlocked in such manner 
that the inward and outward movements of the vertical rolls are con- 
trolled by the horizontal rolls in their movements toward and away from 
each other, and the rotation of the vertical rolls is effected by the conjuint 
action of the horizontal rolls. The metal is rolled in frictional contact 
with the vertical rolls. To effect these functions, the horizontal rolls are 
provided with collars having their inner faces beveled, and the inner 
faces of the rims of the vertical rolls are correspondingly beveled. These 
beveled faces work in contact with each other, the collars on the hori- 
zontal rolls serving as a backing or brace for the operative rims of the 
vertical rolls, which are made quite thin at their edges and merging 
into the beveled faces of the horizontal rolls, in order to prevent the 
formation of fins on the article being rolled. In spite of the firm su 
port afforded by the collars of the horizontal rolls these thin edges of the 
rims of the vertical rolls are sometimes broken, rendering the roll useless 
for further use. 

This is provided against by such a construction of the vertical rolls that 
the edges of the article being rolled along one side are so shaped during 
one pass as to avoid all Jiability of the formation of a fin during the next 
pass, or, in other words, the edges of thearticle along one of its sides 
are worked back during one pass to or approximately to or even beyond 
the finishing line of the next pass. Thus the formation of fins is pre- 
vented, or in case partial fins are formed during one pass they are re- 
duced and obliterated in the next pass. 

In the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 is a view of rolls constructed 
to roll I-beams, showing a portion of the horizontal and vertical rolls 
which are adjusted to the position they occupy at the beginning of the 
rolling operation. Fig. 2 is similar to Fig. 1, the rolls being adjusted to- 
gether for the finishing passes; and Fig. 3 is a view, partly in elevation 
and partly in section, of a three-high mill embodying the invention, 

The invention is described as applied to rolls for reducing I-beams, but 
it can be readily applied to rolls suitably shaped as regards their faces 
operating on the metal for the reduction of other structural shapes. _ 

At the ends of the center portions of the rolls, operative in forming 
the web of the beam, are formed grooves, the adjacent sides operative 
in shaping the inner faces of the flanges of the beam _ being 
slightly beveled and terminating in shoulders, the length of ‘such 
vertical sides being equal to the depth of flange desired in the finished 
beam. The operative faces of the shoulders of the upper roll are made 
straight or approximately parallel with the axis of the roll, and of con- 
siderable width, as they form the faces for finishing the edges of the 
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beam-flanges. The operative faces of the shoulders of the under roll are 
slightly beveled, and are made quite narrow, their width being approxi- 
mately equal to half the thickness of the finished flange at its edge. 
This shoulder operates in the finishing passes as a fillet, and. partially 
forms the edges of the flanges. 

At the outer ends of the shoulders are formed auxiliary grooves. The 
walls of the groove of the upper roll, being practically a continuation of 
the groove, are beveled, as shown, while the inner wall of the groove, 
which is a continuation of the groove of the under roll, is made vertical, 
and its outer wall beveled at the same inclination as the outer wall of 
the grooves. The grooves form collars at the ends of the rolls have 
beveled inner faces and vertical or approximately vertical outer faces. 

The vertical rolls, which are counterparts of each other, consist of 
disks having thickened rims. These rolls are so mounted in the hous ngs 
that the rims operate within the grooves of the horizontal rolls, and the 
inner faces of the rims are beveled at an equal angle with the angle of the 
faces of the horizontal rolls. 

In the construction of rolls the beveled faces, in addition to what might 
be termed their “‘ driving,” ‘‘ adjusting” and ‘‘ supporting” functions, 
were employed as fillets operating on the outer edges of the flanges to 
prevent any finning at such points, and in order that the faces might 
effect such function it was necessary that the edges of the rims of the vet- 
tical rolls should be made very thin and should merge into the beveled 
faces, thereby rendering the vertical rolls weak at places. In order to 





Fig. 3. 


increase the strength of the edges of the rims the grooves are made con 
siderably wider, and the rims are correspondingly increased in thickness. 

As it is necessary in a mill having its vertical rolls operating between 
the horizontal rolls that portions of the horizontal rolls should be em- 
ployed in reducing and finishing the edges of the flanges, it follows that 
the portions of the faces of the rims, operative in finishing the outer 
walle of the flanges, cannot have a length greater than the width of the 
flanges; or, in other words, the portions of the faces of the rims should 
have a length equal to the distance between the shoulders of the upper and 
under rolls when the latter have been adjusted in proper relation to each 
other for the finishing passes, so that the ends of the portions of the rims 
will be brought into line with the surfaces of the shoulders during the 
finishing passes, these shoulders being constructed to edge and finish the 
flanges. It follows from the foregoing that when the rolls are 
separated, as they are except during two or three final passes, and the 
vertical rolls moved outwardly, there will be open spaces be- 
tween the shoulders and the ends of the portions of the rims, into which 
the metal could be forced and fins formed. Any metal which may be 
forced down beyond the-portions of the rims in ove pass will be forced 
back in the next pass by the shoulders, the beam being turned over for 
‘such pass, as is usual in the use of a two-high mill. 

In order to prevent any metal being forced around the unextended 
edges of the rims, shoulders are formed on the extensions or additions of 
the rims, which project beyond the operative faces of the rims equal to 
er even greater 2 the reduction effected by the vertical rolls at one 
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pass. As shown in the illustrations, the shoulders are entirely outside of 
the operative faces of the vertical rolls, which shoulders begin at the 
end of the operative faces or at a distance of the edges therefrom. 

It will be readily understood that whenever in the rolling operation any 
metal is forced outwardly beyond the operative faces and within thescope 
of the operation of the-shoulders, such metal will be forced inwardly by 
the shoulders tothe line of finish of the next pass, acd that when the 
beam is turned one hundred and eighty degrees and inserted between the 
rolls for the next pass the recesses in the beam will come opposite the open 
spaces between the shoulders of the upper roll and the edges of the rims 
of the vertical rolls, and as the depth of the recesses in the flanges of the 
beam is approximately equal to or greater than the amount of reduction 
to be effected in the pass the portions of the beams operated on by the 
shoulders in the previous pas3 will not be affected ; but the other por- 
tions of the flange wili be worked back to approximately the same line 
of finish as the bottom of the recess. In case any metal should during 
any of the passes be forced out between the shoulders and the edges, the 
metal so pressed out will be at the next pass subjected to the action of 
the shoulders and be reduced thereby. 

The extensions on one edge of the rims, and the auxiliary grooves 
formed for the reception of such extensions, permit of a considerable 
increase in the lengih of the beveled faces, and in order to correspond- 
ingly increase the length of the faces the grooves are formed in the 
upper roll, and the riins of the vertical rolls are provided with extensions 
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having their outer faces coinciding with the faces. It will be noticed 
that in this construction of rolls the beveled faces are employed solely 
for rotating, adjusting and holding the vertical rolls to their work. 

In reducing beams in this mill, the edges of the flanges are reduced and 
shaped almost entirely by the shoulders of the upper roll, the shoulders 
of the lower roll and of the vertical rollscontributing very slightly in the 
reduction and shaping of the flange edges, except during the last three 
or four passes, when these shoulders are brought together, as shown in 
Fig. 2. As the shoulders are beveled, a slight bead will be formed along 
the edges of the flanges; hence it is better to give the beam two finish- 
ing passes, in order to subject all the edges of the flanges to the action 
of the shoulders, which will reduce any bead previously formed on the 
edges of the flanges, the shoulders being made straight and adapted to 
reduce the flanges slightly beyond the line of finish effected by the 
shoulders. 

As shown in Fig. 3, this invention is readily applicable to a three-high 
mill, the upper and lower horizontal rolls being thesame in size and con- 
structicn, and the vertical rolls employed between the middle and lower 
horizontal rolls being reversed as regards position and operation, and 
hence it is not generally necessary to turn the beam between passes, 
desired, the shoulders may be made to project beyond the operative faces 
of the rims a distance equal to the width of the operative faces of the 
shoulders during the finishing passes, in which case the shoulders will be 
omitted, the beveled faces being extended down to the bottoms of the 


grooves, 
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THE BASIC BESSEMER PROCESS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal, by Prof. Wm. B. Phillips. 





It is now ten years since Thomas communicated to the British Iron 
and Steel Institute the results of his experiments on dephosphorizing 
pig iron in a Bessemer converter lined with a basic material. The pro- 
cess, popularly known as the basic Bessemer, but more justly described 
as the Thomas process, has long since passed the experimental stage, 
and is now as firmly rooted as even the regular acid Bessemer. 

It has been shown that the steel made by the Thomas process is well 
adapted toa variety of purposes, and i-, beyond question, a material 
suited for nearly all the purposes to which steel is applied. 

lt is not my intention at this time to enter intoany discussion of the 
relative merits of acid Bessemer, basic Bessemer. Siemens- Martin, Clapp- 
Griffiths, crucible, basic, open-bearth, cr any other steels. but to point out 
as briefly as possible the position now occupied by the Thomas process, 
and its significance for this country. 

Through the c :urtesy of Mr. James M. Swank, General Manager of the | 
American Iron and Steel Association, I have been furnished with the 
statist cs of the Bessemer steel production of the world for the last few 
years, t. e., from 1880 to and including 1888, 

The following table sets this forth: 


‘ 


TABLE 1. 


PRODUCTION CF LESSEMER STEEL, BOTH ACID AND BASIC, LIN THE PRINCIPAL COUN- 


TRIES OF THE WORLD FROM 18U to 1888, INCLUSIVE. 
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To exhibit the statistical relations borne by the Thomas process to 
the regular Bessemer, the following tadle has been constructed from 
various sources, chiefly, however, from the Transactions of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, and from Stanl und Eisen. 


TABLE II, 


PRASIC BESSEMER, OR THOMAS STEEL, 
ING 1888. 


PRODUCTION OF KROM 1881 TO AND INCLUD 


1882. | 1882. | 1884. | 1885. 1887. 











COUNTRIES. 1881 1886. 1888. 
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Taking now the production of both acid and b:sic steel as given in the 
first table. and subtracting the total production of basic steel. we will 
have the total production of acid Bessemer steel as follows, in 











: tons: 
TABLE IIL. 

| asst. | 1882 | 1ss3. | iss | ses. | ase, | eer. | 1988, 
Acid-+basic) 4,583,470 5,259,747) 5,117,092 4,802,145) 5,036,148 6,127,991| 7,349,993 | 6,926,955 
Basic.......| 200,000 '572,604) '634°373 "864,000, 915317 1'313631) 1°702958| 1984 484 
Bane. .-c | 4,333,470, 4,687,143 4,482°719 3,938,145) 4,090,831 47814361, 56477711 41942471 
Per cent. of| | 

ratio. ... 444) 10°83, 12391800, 188050, 235! 2910 


While these figures can rot lay claim to absolute accuracy they are 
sufficiently near the trutb to allow of some interesting deductions ~ 

The increase in the manufacture of basic Bessemer steel or, as I shall 
hereafter term it, Thomas steel, is one of the most remarkable in the bhis- 
tory of the iron trade. Starting with the little 6-pound converter of 
Thomas in 1878, this process in ten years has yielded in all more than 
on tons of steel, rising from 200,000 tons in 1881 to 1 $84.484 tons 
in 1888. 

furthermore, it has enabled the steel maker to avail himself of ores 
which ten years ago were unsuitable for his purposes. It has caused the 
mining of more than 17,000,000 tons of iron ore which, but for this fortu- 
nate discovery, might have remained hidden within the earth. It has 


caused the distribution of millions of dollars, bearing in their train the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. The benefits accruing to the agricultur- 
ist from this discovery are scarcely less important than to the steel trade. 
The production of the 1,984,484 tons of Thomas steel last vear was ac- 
companied by the yield of 600,000 tons of basic or phosphate slag, of 
deservedly high repute as a manure, This slag issold in New York for 


$12.50 per ton, and whenever it has been judiciously used it has proved 
itself to be of superior value, per unit of cost, to many acidulated and 
super phosphates. 

All this 1s very gratifying to those who take pleasure in tracing the 
various improvements in the arts and sciences by which civilzation is 
advanced and the condition of mankind ameliorated, by which a use- 
less material is changed into a valuable one, and wealth is acquired from 
substances formerly thrown aside. 

And yet we have little or nothing to boast of in this matter. We can 
applaud the Euglish, German, French, and Austrian iron masters for the 
perseverence and skill with which they have pursued this method of 
making steel, but our own mouths are stopped 

The total production of Thomas steel in the United States will not ex- 
ceed, even if it approaches, 50,000 tons, and now it is not made at all. 
We have had the same opportunities for utilizing this process as our 
neighbors across the water have had. our engineers are no whit inferior 
to theirs, our chemists are as able as theirs, our consumption cof steel 
and fertilizers compaies favorably with theiis, our ores are as suitable as 
theirs, and yet we have lagged so far behind them in this matter that 
we are out of sight. The opinion seems to have grown up here that the 
only stecl for us was acid Bessemer, or Clapp-Griffiths, or open-beartb. 
One or perhaps two establi hments tried the Thomas process, and aban- 
doved ii. Whs? I am not aware of any specific reason having been 
assigned, but [ have understood that it was because of unsuitable ma- 
terial. 

The Themas proc: ss succeeds when suitable ores and limestones are 
used, just as tke acid Bes-emer demands its own peculiar conditions. 
The Thomas process is not the vniversal panacea for ores too high in 
phosphorus to be used in the Bessemer process. We may have an ore 
} that contains the proper amount of phosphorus and yet fail in carrying 
the process to success. A high phosphorus ore is only one of the factors 
| of success, for if the basic lining aud the basic additions be not suitable 
the process ends in failure. 

So much foolishness has been spoken and written concerning the 
Thomas process in this country that people have now become somewhat 
chary of even listening to the subject. When we are gravely assured 
by a well known iron master of the existence of an ore in Virginia that 
contains 32 per cent phosphoric acid (the gentleman persisted in bis 
| statement even after some surprise was expressed), it is about time to 
| inquire into one’s ability to speak with authority. 

It has been said that we bad no ores suitable for this process, and no 
limestones pure enough for linings and additions. 

This national reproach has now been removed, allowing, for the sake 
of the argument, that it ever existed, for ores carrying from 2°30 to 5°3 
per cent phosphorus can now be obtained, and limestones of any degree 
of purity. 

Tam becoming more and more convinced of one thing, viz., that the 
natural home of the acid Bessemer process is in the Northern States, 
and the natural home of the basic process, whether Thomas or open- 
hearth, is in the Southern Sates. Itis not meant by this that there are 
no phosphoritic ores in the North or acid Bessemer ores in the South, 
bu’ thatthe preponderance of Bessemer ores is in the North, and the 
preponderance of Thomas or basic ores in the South. . 

The Southern States, too, offer a ready and growing market for the by 
product from the Thomas process. Itis this part of the country that 
consumes by far the greater part of the fertilizers used in the United 
States, and itis to the South that the manufacturers of phosphate slag 
would have to look for a market. 

It is a significant fact that of late years there has been a considerable 
increase in the amount of raw ground phosphate rock used for manurial 
purposes in some of the Southern States. This tendency is of import- 
ance in the use of phosphate slag, for it must be used in its raw state, not 
being treated with acids. The most suitable locality for the erection of 
basic Bessemer works is where the cheapest pig can be made, paving due 
regard tothe markets for the steel and for the slag. I suppose there 
can be no doubt that the Southern States,and more particularly Ala- 
bama, offer now the best opportunities for the manufactu:e of cheap pig. 
This subject is already threadbare, and 1 have no intention of removing 
the few remaining strands. It does not necessarily follow that Lecause 
a certain locality can and does manufac. ure cheap pig, therefore it is the 
best place for steel works, Thisis begging the question. It is not cheap 
pig that is wanted for steel works so much as suitable pig. In some 
respects of the case the cheapest pig would be the dearest pig, for it 
might be the most unsuitable, entailing constant loss upon the company 
using it, and finally suspension of the wok, as has happened in this 
country. a 

As has been already pointed out in this Journal, Vol. xIvii., No. 9, p. 
214, the pig most suitable for the manufacture of basic open-hearth 
steel should have the following composition: Carbon, immaterial; phos- 
phorus, 0 05 to 1:00 per cent; sulphur, upper limit, 0 10 per cent; silicon, 
0 05 to 1 00 per cent; manganese. U'8 to 1°50 per cent. 7 

It was remarked at the time that such a pig was not to be had in the 
South now. Whether or no it can be furnished in large quantities 
remains to be tested by the demand for it. While one may believe that 
it can be furnished, still we will have to wait and see. 

The composition of the pig most suitable for the Thomas process may le 
given as follows: Carbon, 2°5 t> 3°0 per cent; phosphorous, 2°0 to 3°0 per 
per cent: sulphur, upper limit, 0°6 per cent; silicon, upper limit, 1°5 
per cent: manganese, 1°0 to 3 0 per cent , 

Neitler is this pig m: de in the Soutb, nor in any part cf the United 
States. It has been more difficult to obtain suitable ores for the manu- 
facture of this kind of pig than for basic open hearth pig. - 

And it may al-o be said that at the present time we have no definite 
information as to the extent of the deposits of basic ores recently brought 
to light. Investigations by competent mining engineers and chemists 
aie still in progress, and until their reports are finished it would be fool- 
ish to give an opinion. So far the examinations reveal a vein of 18 inches 
to 30 inches width, extending over two miles of territory and carrying 
from 2°38 to 5°3 per cent phosphorus, about 38 per cent metallic iron, and 
| from 4 to 6 per cent silica, with a littlelime and considerable alumina. — 
It is the most hopeful prospect that has been opened before the Thomas 
process in the United States, and we sball see what we shall see, 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala,, July 5, 1889, : 
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THE OAUSES OF THE PRINCIPAL DEFECTS OF WROUGHT IRON. 
Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by A. D, Elbers. 








Translating freely from Karmarsch (edition of 1866, Hanover), the fol- 
lowing information may be gleaned therefrom, that has a bearing on 
the subject-matter under consideration: *‘ Iron is called red short when 
it tears open, bursts or breaks when it is hammered at red heat; but this 
same iron can be easily forged at a higher temperature, approaching 
that of its welding heat. The red-shortness is usually caused by sulphur, 
even when the contents of the latter amount only to one ten-tbousandth 
part of the mass, but it may also be due to copper: copper, however, in- 
jures aiso the welding property, which sulphur does not. Cold short 
iron is brittle in the cold state, but easily forged at red heat, and it welds 
remarkably well. _ Cold-shortness is due to phosphorus when the con- 
tents of the latter exceed one two-hundredth part of the mass, but also to 
zinc, arsenic, antimony, or chrome. * * Tron has been called 
‘ black short’ (blue short) when it lacks tenacity while it is heated to a 
temperature not quite as high as red heat; such iron is, however, en- 
tirely pliable in the cold as well as in the-red-glowing state. * * * 
The cause of this behavior is not yet known.” 

The foregoing is certainly a drastic statement of the respective condi- 
tions, and it leads one directly to the main question, in what form of 
combination do the vitiating elements obtain; which are those physical 


properties of the respective elements, or of their compounds, that can be 
hurtful to the working of the iron at one temperature and beneficial at 
another; how can one impurity render the metal ‘‘red short and weld 
short,” whereas another renders it only red short, and how can iron that 
is neither coldshort nor redshort become more blue short than that 
which is either one or the other? 

In order to answer such propositions inteltigently, it must be premised 
that every impurity has an influence on the working of the mass at all 
temperatures, either injurious or beneficial, and that the character of 
this influence changes with the temperature in the measure in which the 
changes of the latter affect the physical properties of the mass and of its 
impurities in a different manner. 

An impurity that is individually less elastic or less tenacious than iron 
tends, of course, to render the latter cold short, and if this dissimilarity 
of behavior continues or increases in heating, also blue short and red 
short. But,if an impurity becomes very soft. or melts at or below blue 
and red heat, its injurious tendency will then be even much stronger, 
because the presence of such particles in an otherwise solid mass must 
have nearly the same destructive effect on the latter when it is sub- 
jected to tne strokes of a heavy bammer or passed through rolls as so 
many blowhoies or blisters would have. At highertemperatures these 
easily fusible impurities Lecome less objectionable in the measure in 
which the iron loses its own rigidity, whereas impurities which are then 
more rigid than the iron must, of course, greatly lessen its plasticity. 

The foregoing remarks will render obvious that the seeming inconsisten- 
cies of behavior (that copper, for instance, makes red short and weld 
short and sulpbur only red sliort) are the best guide for ascertaining the 
true causes of the principal defects of wrought iron, inasmuch as the 
impurities to which these defects are attributed can only be held ac- 
countable for such doings as are compatible with their known physical 
properties. This ‘‘determination by behavior ” is comparatively easy as 
far as strictly metallic impurities are concerned, because they can be 
considered as alloys, the properties of which are more similar to those 
of their respective components than the properties of carburetted, phos- 
phuretted. and sulphuretted compounds are to those of their constitu- 
ents. 

Zinc, for instance, is brittle. expands at low heat much more than 
iron does, becomes again brittle at about 400 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
melts below or just about blue heat. It may therefore be supposed to 
make not only cold short, but also blue short and red short, the latter effect 
becoming less pronounced in the measure in which the combination of 
zinc and iron is less fusible and more tenacious than zine. ; 

Copper is pliable and softer than iron at all temperatures below and 
also up to several hundred degrees above red heat, but melts before the 
full welding heat of iron is reached, and re-solidifies more or less sud- 

denly in cooling, probably at about the same temperature at which the 
welding capacity of the iron gets tu be pretty low. Hence its alloys are 
apt to make red short as well as weld short. 

Sulphur renders iron red short and cold short, but the latter effect is 
scarcely traceable in comparison with that which a fifty times larger 
quantity of phosphorus must have, for we are told that 0°01 of S. does 





heat. Though wrought iron contains some slag, which might lead to the 
supposition that some such phosphates obtain 1n it the effects of which 
are now attributed to the presence of silicates of lime, etc., the quantity 
of such non-ferrous bases seems scarcely large enough to account for a 
considerable portion of the phosphoric oxide that may possibly come 
in under the determination: 0,5 P. Whether the latter assumption is 
tenable must be left to analysts; it shall for tue purpose of this distuss- 
ion only serve to draw attention to the fact that the physical properties 
of phosphides and pyro-phosphates of iron must be well known before 
their great influence on the behavior of iron can be fully guaged; and, 
that should not he difficult to accomplish because the suspected com- 
pounds can be produced and examined independently. 

The carbides need also be mentioned as impurities. If pig iron consists 
of carbides and free carbon, wrought iron, and the unmelted steel which 
is made from it, of metallic iron and carbides, and cast steel of metallic 
iron and more diffused carbides, the behavior of these compounds can 
he traced pretty accurately under all conditions. This is especially the 
case when defects arise, the cause of which cannot be traced to the 
direct influence of other impurities, and may therefore depend on the 
smaller or larger contents of carbides. 

The bad results of blue heatworking and of overheating seem to be in 
many cases due to the following causes : 

The elasticity of iron is the concomitant of its structural cohesion or 
tenacity; but these properties are known to diverge at very low tempera- 
tures, and probably do so again in a marked manner at blue heat, the 
elasticity decreasing most rapidly at that point, whereas the hardness 
of the iron decreases more rapidly after red heat has been reached. 
Blue heat may, therefore, be considered to be the critical temperature at 
which iron does not expand in strict proportion to the increase of 
temperature (zinc is still more obstinate at about 400 degrees Fahrenheit), 
hence it is liable to become strained, and consequently injured by ham- 
mering. etc., at that temperature, which injurious effects are, of course, 
removed when the metal is thereafter heated to redness or to that point 
where its particles have sufficient freedom of:motion to re-adjust their 


cramped position. Numerous reheatings to a temperature in 
which the metal expands freely have, however, the effect 
that many  pazticles are forced into relative positions differ- 


ing from those which they held originally, because the condi- 
tions that produce expansion and contraction vary more or less in 
every fire, in every furnace, with the position of the heated piece and 
with its shape; the effects of overheating, or of the too frequent heating 
of the metal abovei s critical temperature, need, therefore. scarce y any 
other explanation. But there is also a chemical effect to be considered. 
The affinity or attraction which the iron particles and impurities of the 
metal have for each other as ‘‘chemically unlike” substances, when they 
are in close contact, weakens in the measure in which the mass expands. 
With each reheating to that temp-vrature in which the mass expands 
freely, some of the chemically unlike particles become separated, and, 
for reasons already mentioned, will have no chance to resume their 
former adhesion after the mass has contracted. Hence, each reheating 
lessens the bonds that hold the mass most tenaciously together; and that 
iron which con ains the smallest quantity of such bonds or impurities is 
therefore apt to lose its tenacity quicker, or is less able to endure numer- 
ous heats than that which contains a larger quantity of them. 

Overburning takes place at a higher temperature than that which is 
required for welding; 1t is. therefore, probably due to the circumstance 
that those impurities which had no time or chance to satisfy their com. 
bining propensity during the first melting or puddling of the mass com- 
bine then with more of metallic iron or change in other ways to the 
detriment of the latter. ‘nis result depends, however, less on the quan- 
tity of the impurities that on their character. 

Having designated the carbides of iron as impurities. the alloys of 
iron and manganese—which, in nine cases out of ten, are the most 
desirable admixture that wrought-iron can have—must be included in 
the same category in order to render the following deductions and con- 
clusions more fitting: Wrought-iron consists of aggregates of threads; 
these threads consist of minute crystals, of pure metallic iron, which are 
interspersed with minute particles of free oxides, carbides, pbosphides, 
sulphides and alloys of iron, with silicates and, possibly, with other 
kinds of slag. The total quantity of these compounds, or even that of a 
single kind (carbides), amounts frequently to more than five per cent of 
the bulk of the iron, and must therefore have a decided influence on its 
behavior as well as on the appearance of its fractured surfaces. The 
iron crystals are held together by physical attraction or cohesion, and by 
the chemical attraction or adhesion of the interspersed compounds. As 
all of these compounds are, at some temperature, less tenacious than the 
iron crystals, and as most of them are less tenacious under 
all conditions, it may be supposed that the fractured 
surface of a piece of wrought-iron gives, in most cass, less the picture 
of the iron crystals than that of the interspersed compounds. Ihus the 





more harm at red heat than 0°5 of P. at ordinary temperature, from 
which may be also inferred that the sulphides of iron obtain in the mass 
in a much more complete state of diffusion than the phosphides do. 

The behavior attributed to the phosphuretted impurities appears to be the 
most remarkable of all, because it seemsto heep pace with that of the iron, 
from the beginning of heating to the end of it, 7. e., tothe melting point. 
Iron which is cold short on account of phosphorus becomes already quite 
pliable and hus a fibrous fracture when broken, while it is ‘‘hand warm,” 


coarse crystals that are seen in cold-fractured coldshort iron may be 
supposed to be aggregates of iron crystals that are enveloped in phos- 
phuretted compounds, and the fine crystals that are seen in high quality 
fine grained iron, to be aggregates of iron crystals that are enveloped in 
carbides and in ferro-manganese. Both kinds of iron break ‘‘ fibrous ” 
when they are fractured while they are ‘“‘hand-warm,” and in both cases 
the fibrous condition is due to a lateral bend of the threads, but in the 





which term is used to express that the cold iron has been hammered 
until it becomes so hot that it cannot be held inthe hand. This, as well as 
its subsequent behavior up to welding heat, resembles to a degree very 
much that of glass, which is also brittle in the cold state, becomes more 
and more flexible with increasing warmth, highly ductile at red heat, 
and quite pasty before melting completely. Considering that the pres- 
ence of: phosphorus, say to the extent of one-half per cent, indicates the 
presence of at least several per cent: of its compounds 
(just as one quarter of one. per cent of combined carbon may be 
supposed to indicate that the wrought iron contains 
five per cent or more of carbides—Fe, C., etc.), such a behavior will be 
found quite natural, provided we know that phosphides, or even phos- 
phates, of iron have a corresponding behavior. In this conneciion may 
be mentioned that acid phosphate of lime, or lime treated to excess with 
phosphoric acid, becomes glass (Sidot’s glass) when it 1s melted at white 


one case the threads are ‘topped off.” or end with dull-looking points, 
and in the other the points, as well as the lateral appearance of the 
threads, are much brighter or “‘silky.” 

Similar distinctions can be made in regard to most of the other com- 
pounds if the conditions to which the material has been subjected are 
fully known, for the appearance of the iron crystals themselves or ‘‘per 
se,” is not likely to be ever changed by long coatinued concussion, vibra- 
tion or similar physical influences. 

None of the remarks he: ein made are intended to appear authoritative; 
they emanate merely from the recapitulation of reminiscences dating 
back more than ten years, and to a time when [ was in intimate tech- 
nical intercourse with iron- makers of recognized ability. But I suppose 


that I will have to be responsible for the way in which I have put known 
and unknowa things together, which is, perhaps, to many readers 
the most interesting feature of this discussion, 

HOBOKEN, July Ist, 1889, 
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AMERICAN ENGINEERS IN PARIS, 





On the arrival of the engineering party in Paris on Thursday evening, 
June 20th, the most welcome news that greeted us was that Friday was 
to be devoted to the much needed rest after the London hospitalities. 


On our arrival at Calais, the party was met and welcomed by a large de- |" 


tachment of members of the Société des Ingénieurs Civils, and much 
regret was felt by many of the visitors that time did not admit of the 
first part of the programme, viz., the inspection of the magnificent new 
harbor works at Calais, now in process of completion, being carried out. 
* On the journey to Paris the special train stopped near St. Omer, to 
enable the party to inspect the gigantic hydraulic canal lift, which was 
illustrated and described in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL of 
September 29th, 1888. 

On Saturday the official reception by the Société des Ingénieurs Civils 
took place in the Exposition Building, under the presidency of Mr. 
Eiffel, of tower fame. 

The Eiffel tower was, after the reception, the first point of interest 
visited, and it is hardly worth while to say more about an object now so 
well known and which was also described and illustrated in your jour- 
nal of February 2d of this year. On the fiist platform of the tower we 
were entertained by our French hosts at luncheon, and sundry speeches 
followed in French by Mr. Eiffel, Mr. Henry R. Towne and others. 





coal, whilst manufactured iron ware is easily imported from Kuei-Chou 
Province. 

Ssu-én Fu— Gold, zinc, and iron are said to be found here, but I have 
not heard of their being worked. 
Ssu-Ch’éng Fu—Cinnabar is the only mineral reported in this prefecture. 
P’ing-lé Fu—Gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin are produced 
here, and white lead or zinc white is manufactured and exported. 

Wu-Chou Fu—This city is an important centre of trade for Kuang-Si 
and some parts of the adjoining provinces. Coal and salJtpetre are the 

| only minerals reported here, but silver and lead are probably present 
in some of the neighboring hills. 

The place is frequently visited by steamers from Canton; and were it 
not for the excessive dues levied on trade, and the trouble given to mer- 
chants at the many custom house stations in this prefecture, and the 
whole of Kuang-Si province generally, trade would no doubt expand 
manifold, and the brigandage and piracy so prevalent in the province 
would cease. All the principal waterways or courses in Kuang-Si are 
tributaries of the Hsi-Yang Chiang, or West river; and the whole trade 
of Kuang-Si is throttled by the custom house at Wu-Chou. 

Hsiin-Chou Fu—The prefecture is rich in minerals—gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, iron and arsenic abound in various places, especially in the range 
of hills at the back of Kuei-Hsien city, andas it is only four days’ journey 

| from the treaty port of Pak-hoi, machinery might easily be transported 


We then broke up into parties to visit various sections of the exhibi- wherever required, especially to silver mines at the back of Kuei-Hsien,— 


tion, each attaching himself to the one that most appealed to his tastes, 
mechanical, mining, metallurgical, and so forth. Sunday could be 
called only more or less a day of rest, as there was a good deal of sight- 
seeing carried out, many enjoying the drive to Versailles and St. Cloud. 
On Monday the celebrated sewers of Paris were visited by many. the 
Gobelin Tapestry Works and the Observatory by others, Pasteur’s Hos- 
pital, and the Ecole des Mines, under the courteous guidance of M. 
Haton de la Goupilli¢re, who for many years has been one of the pro- 
fessors. One of the most interesting visits of the day was to the Com- 
pressed Air Company’s Works (Popp’s system) already described in the 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, May 18th, 1889. a i 





MINERAL WEALTH OF SOUTH CHINA. 





Kuang-tung is a provinee of South China, with an area of 104,19) 
English square miles, and a population of about 19,200,000. It is divided 
into five circuits, nine prefectures, two departments, nine sub-prefect- 
ures of the ting class, four districts, seven sub-prefectures of the chou 
class, and seventy-eight counties. In this enumeration, the island of 
Hai-nan is included. 1t has four seaports open to foreign trade, Kuang- 
Chou Fu, or Canton City, which isthe provincial capital, in lat. 25° 0s’ 
N., long. 111° 17’ E.; Swatow or Shan-tou, lat. 23 20’ N., long. 116° 39’ 
E.; Pak-hoi or Pei-hai, lat. 21 30’ N., long. 109 13’ E.; Hoi-how or Hai- 
kou, lat. 19° 56’ N., long. 110° 15’ E. The natives of Kuang-tung Prov- 
ince are a turbulent but industrious race, fond of emigration to foreign 
countries, whence most of them return to their native land to spend 
their last days on the wealth amassed abroad and surrounded by their 
relations and friends. 

Kuang-Chou Fu (Canton) is the chief prefecture in Kuang-tung 
province. It is rich in various kinds of produce, and its mineral 
products are gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, iron, coal, crystal, pearls, 
coral, and salt. 

Shao-Chou Fu yields silver, copper, zinc, iron, and coal in various 
parts of the prefecture, but it is doubtful whether these minerals are 
worked or mined in anything but a very primitive and limited way. 

Ch’ao-Chou Fu, the chief city in this perfecture, yields silver, tin and 
salt, although it is likely that the tin is imported from the Straits Set- 
tlements or Malacca. 

Chao-Ch’ing Fu—On the banks of the West river; gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead, iron and coal are produced, but all on a very limited scale. 

Hui-Chou Fu—Silver, tin and salt are enumerated amongst its numer- 
ous productions. Salt is plentiful. 

Chia-Ying, Chih-li-Chou, etc., yields copper, tin, iron and coal, and as 
many of the natives emigrate to foreign countries, where they are em- 
ployed in mining operations, it is quite possible that those who return 
from abroad take an interest in the mining operations of their native dis- 
trict. 

Kao-Chou Fu—Silver, pearls and salt are found in this prefecture, and 
there is some excellent iron ore in some of the hills near the sea. 

Lien-Chou Fu—Gold, silver, iron, pearls and coral are produced in 
this prefecture. 

Ch’iung-Chou Fu; this name applies to the whole of Hainan, asit ranks 
as a prefecture of Kuang-tung Province. Gold, silver, iron, coal, pearls, 
salt and coral are produced here. 

Kuei-lin Hu is the chief prefecture in Kuang-si Province. The geolo- 
gical formation in this part of Kuang-Si is very strange, and different 
from that in any other part of the continent. For a day before reach- 
ing Kuei-lin city by the Kiver Kuei or Fu, the traveler is astonished by 
the sight of innumerable peaks of limestone all detached from each 
other and covered with what appears to be evergreen shirubwood. Even 
within the city walls of Kuei-lin there are one or two of these curious 
peaks. On approaching the city some of these peaks are seen to be con- 
nected to one another at their bases ; some have fine caves running into 
their sides, and some are perforated from side to side, so that daylight is 
seen through them, and a road goes through one. Silver, copper, lead, 
cinnabar, jade, and coal are found here. 

Lin-Chou Fu—Gold, silver, iron, saltpeter and sulphur are produced 
here. No doubt lead is also found, as some of the old T’ai-ping chiefs 
state that it furnished every requisite for the war, including ponies for 
transport and cotton cloth for tents, food for the men and fodder for the 
animals, iron for making weapons and ammunition for them; silver to 
pay'the troops with and copper to make their cooking pans. Small 
steamers might navigate the river as far as Yung-Hsien, if there are no 
obstructions in the river near its junction with the West river. Large 
salt junks reach here. 

Ch’ing-Yuan Fu—Silver, tin and cinnabar are found in this prefecture, 


and:it is quite possible that coal and iron exist as in many other parts of |” 
Firewood is abundant and cheap, so there is no demand for 


Kuang-Si. 


Indian Engineering. 





Com position of Megabasite from Bonita Mountain, near Silverton, 
Col.*—More than three years ago Harry F. Keller received from Colo- 
rado, among other specimens, one which was labelled ‘‘ gothite.” Some 
qualitative tests proved that it consists essentially of tungstic acid and 
manganous oxide. The occurrence has become quite well known since, 
but, as far as the author is aware, no quantitative analysis of the material 
has been published, therefore he places the following on record: Sp. Gr. 
= 6780, WO, = 74:24, MnO = 21°09, FeO = 2°06, CuO = ‘11, MgO = 
trace, SiO, = 2°13; total, 99°63. 


Minerals in British Columbia.—The mayor of Vancouver (Mr. Dop- 
penheimer) has issued a pamphlet, in which it is stated that British Co- 
lumbia will probably, one day, rank among the richest mineral districts of 
the world, there being found gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, lead, cinnabar, 
platinum, antimony, bismuth, limestone and plumbago. Some of these 
minerals, such as coal, have been profitably mined for years, while 
others are waiting for further development. Iron ore exists in large 
quantities in various parts; but the deposits most favorable for working 
are situated at Texada Isiand, in the Gulf of Georgia, about 60 miles by 
water from Vancouver, where there is a perfect mountain of ore, which 
is alleged to assay 68.4 per cent of iron. Copper is found in a number of 
places, and coal is widely distributed. 


The Russian Petroleum Trade.—The works in connection with this 
undertaking have beenin hand for several months past, and have in- 
volved the laying down of 34 miles of 4-inch oil piping. The pipe line 
starts from the Suram Station of the Transcaucasian Railway, and 
traversing the ridge of the Lesser Caucasus at a height of. 5,200 feet 
above the sea level, terminates at Quirill Station, on the Black Sea side 
of the mountains. The pipe can hold at one time over 100,000 gallons 
of kerosine, which, reckoning 300 days to the year, implies an annual 
capacity of 60,000,000 gallons, Thanks to the pipe line, which has been 
constructed by the Nobel firm, the export of kerosene from Batoum will 
be considerably increased, and the Nobels have already chartered three 
tank steamers to convey the oil thence to Europe. 


———$$— $$$ 


Bent Pipes.—Experiments recently made on the strength of bent pipes 
; have shown the strain on the inside of the angles due to efforts of the 
pipes to straighten themselves uuder pressure. The problem is one of 
considerable intricacy, resolvable, however, by computation, and is a 
good one for practice by engineering students. In one of the experi- 
ments referred to a copper pipe of 63 inch bore, ;§; inch thick, was used. 
The angle was 90 degrees and the legs about 16 inches long from the 
center. At a pressure of 912 pounds to an inch the deflection of the 
pipe was nearly # inch, showing an enormous strain on the inner side 
in addition to the pressure. A steam engine indicator is made in Eng- 
land on this principle, in which a curved pipe is employed, and the 
tendency to straighten under pressure produces the recording movement. 
—Industry. 


Japan as a Coal Producer.—There is every probability that Japan will 
shortly become entirely independent of other countries as regards its coal 
supply, since vast coal fields have been recently discovered in the islands 
of Kinsiu and Yesso. The Karatin coal is found in beds 5 feet in thick- 
ness, and over an area of about 120 square miles. Anthracite is met with 
in the island of Amakusa, near Kinsiu, and there are also important 
collieries in the immediate neighborhood of Tokio, while abundance of 
lignite can be obtained in all the Japanese provinces. The Japanese coal 
output amounted in 1881 to about 700,000 tons, and it has been steadily 
increasing since that period. The mines are worked on the most ap- 
proved European principles, and most of the machinery employed has 
been supplied by Germany, only a smali quantity having been imported 
from Great Britain. . 


Dust Particles in the Air.—An ingenious method has been devised 
by Mr. Jon Aitken for counting the dust particles in the atmosphere. It 
was found that when the moisture is condensed in a rarefied atmosphere, 
each raindrop has a dust particle for its nucleus, so that by sweeping a 
measured portion of the air into an exhausted receiver, by means of pure 
air, and counting the number of deposited drops, it is easy to calculate 
the number of dust particles in a given volume of the impure air. The 
counting is managed by having the silver plate in the receiver divided 
into millimeter squares, so that it is only necessary to count the drops on 
one square millimeter. Mr. Aitken skowed that the air of a hall cen- 
tained 400,000 particles to the cubic centimeter, while a specimen of air 


aoltead at the meeting of the Chemical Section of the Franklin Institute, May 21st 
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taken near the roof of the hall gave 3,500,000 to the cubic centimeter. In 
Edinburgh, on a fine day after snow, the number of dust particles in the 
cubic centimeter was 75,000, but in pure country air the number is often 
as low as 5,000. 


Liquefaction of Gases by Electricity.—The following method of 
liquefying gases has recently been discovered : Strong hydrochloric acid 
is introduced into a combustion tube, bent at right angles, so as to cover 
two small platinum plates fused into the closed end of the tube; a plug 
of asbestus, saturated with concentrated sulphuric acid, is placed at the 
bend; the open and shorter arm is then fused up and immersed in a 
freezing mixture. On the passage of a current through the plates, gas 
is evolved and liquefies at the other end; but on removing the tube from 
the freezing mixture and discontinuing the current the liquefied hydro- 
gen chloride is reabsorbed by the water. The experiment may then be 
repeated. Other compound gases behave in asimilar manner. When 
acidified water is decomposed in this apparatus, anda platinum plate 
covered with platinum-black has been fused in the short end, explosions 
occur there at intervals. and small quantities of water form, containing 
hydrogen peroxide, and having an ozonized odor. With chromic acid 
and water the blue oxide of chromium is obtained. 


New Pullman and “Colonist ”’ Cars.—The Northern Pacific has new 
sleeping cars— Pullman and ‘‘colonist” sleepers. The latter are the finest 
of the kind run upon any of the transcontinental roads. The advantage 
over the old car is that each berth is made as private as those in a Pull- 
man. Separating one from the other is a solid sliding headboard. Here- 
tofore these divisions were made with screens, and, as a consequence, 
gave but little privacy. Each section is fitted up with curtains, bedding, 
and a table. If a person does not supply his own bedding. he may pur- 
chase a complete outfit for $3. This mcludes curtains, blankets, mat- 
tress, pillows, sheets and pillow-cases. When the journey is terminated 
these become the personal propertv of the purchaser to dispose of as he 
may see fit. One end of the car is fitted up as a kitchen, with a large 
range and ample water supply. In the other end is a fireproof Baker 
heater. The new Pullmans are even a greater novelty. Each car has 
two staterooms--one single and the other a double room. The remainder 
of the car is altogether different from the ordinary sleeper. 


Railway Enterprise in Japan.—Large railway orders for Japan are 
given in England at present. One on its way includes 10 engines, about 100 
carriages and many thousand casks of cement, while a cargo of steel 
rails is on its way out, and many other orders are in various stages of 
completion. For three years past, although the Japanese have been con- 
structing railways with extraordinary activity, scarcely a single order 
for railway material was placed in England, though prior to that they 
all were sent there. They stopped suddenly for two or three years, and 
are now beginning quite as suddenly again. The secret of the matter is 
that all the Japanese railways are either government lines or constructed 
under government guarantees; in one way or another the government 
exercises a powerful influence over them. Three years ago, when the 
Treaty Conference in Tokio were about to sit, and while they were sit- 
ting, Japanese statesmen were straining every nerve to conciliate the 
ministers of the leading powers, and it was soon found that large orders 
were the most effective instruments for that purpose. Accordingly, 
Japanese naval orders went largely to France. and those for railway 
material went to Germany, chiefty to Krupp’s, at Essen. 


Antique Marble.—Marbie is divided into antique and modern. An- 
tique marble is that which came from quarries which are now either ex- 
hausted or unknown. Modern marbles are those which are still being 
quarried. The antique marble quarries which were in Greece, and from 
which were made the most beautiful statues still existing in Italy, are 
unknown now. We use in its place Carrara marble. The finest of these 
antique marbles is the lapis. It is of a deep blue color, stained witha 
clearer sky blue and intermixed with veinsof golden hue. This marble, 
because of its rarity, was only used forinlaying. There are several speci- 
mens of it still to be seenin mosaic. ‘* Porphyry” ranks next to the lapis 
in value, and is the hardest of the antique marbles. It was brought 
from quarries in Numidia in Africa, and was called the Numidian lapis. 
It varied in color, being either red, gray or green. The red variety is 
susceptible of the highest polish, and is of a deep red color with white 
spotsin it. The green porphyry was very rare, and is only known through 
a very few vases and slabs. Serpentine was formerly obtained from 
the Egyptian quarries, The stone used by the ancients in the largest 
quakes was granite. Most of the buildings of Rome, even to the 

wellings of private citizens, were decorated with it, and it is evident 
that this stone was abundant from the amount that was used. We find 
it in many colors and qualities, and applied to every use to which stone 
can be put.—Stone. 


Prof. N. S Shaler on the Natural Gas Supply.—Professor Shaler 
says: The districts known to contain natural gas in sufficient quantities 
to have any economic value within the United States, probably exceed 
50,000 square miles, and it is likely that further inquiry will develop 
numerous fields as yet unknown. A great many wells bored for petro- 
Jeum in the wild search for that earth product, which went ou twenty 
or thirty years ago, developed large quantities of natural gas. The 
value of the substance was at that time not appreciated. 

These wells gradually became closed by various accidents, or wasted 
their contents in the atmosphere. The value of natural gas in the econ- 
omics of this country is now but little, if any, below that of petroleum, 
and the probability is that within a few years it may exceed that sub- 
stance in value. Itisa matter of great interest, to determine not only 
the areas occupied by this valuable resource, but the circumstances of 
its formation. There can b» little doubt that it represents the decom- 
position of organic matter, the fossil of old rocks, and that it is usually 
generated at the same time as petroleum, being only a lighter form of 
the same varied series of hydrocarbons. The facts appear to indicate 
that under certain circumstances gas may be produced in large quanti- 
ties with little or no oil, while at other times the oil may abound and 
the gas be srnall in quantity. 

The preservation of these gases, as well as the associated petroleum 
products in the Mississippi Valley, is due to the fact that the rocks of this 
region have been but little affected by mountain disturbances. If the 
Strata now contain these hydrocarbons had been folded and riven, as is 
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the case in mountain-built countries, the gas would have escaped and 
driven before it to the surface the oil as well, and so these resources 
would have disappeared from the under earth and become decomposed 
in the atmosphere.—Light, Heat and Power. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[In sending books for notice, will publishers, for their own sake and for that of book 
buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede review in another page 
of the Journal.) 

Electrical Rules, Tables, Tests and Formule. By Andrew Jamieson, C. E. 


Published by the Industrial Publication Company, New York, 1889. Pages 
64. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 


A History of the Comstock Mines, Mineral aad Agricultural Resources of Silver 
west wae Dan De Quille. Published by F.jBoegle, Virginia, Nev., 1889. 
ages 158. 


Petroleum in Wyoming Territory, and Special Report on the Stockade Oil Dis 
trict and the Property of the Lakota Oil and Coal Mining Company in 
Crook County, Wyoming, by Prof. G. E. Bailey, E. M., Ph.D. Rapid City, 
Dak. 8vo, 2U pp. 

The Past, Present and Future of Scientific Agriculture, an address delivered be- 
fore the New Jersey Board of Agriculture, by Peter T. Austen, Ph.D., V. C.S. 
Trenton, N. J. 8vo, 16 pp. 


The Relation of Fertilizers to Fruits. An address delivered before the New 
Jersey State Horticultural suciety, by Peter T. Austen, Pb.D., V.C.S. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 8pp. Also, several other reprints of Dr. Austen’s 
papers. 


The Prospectors’ Hand-book. A guide for the prospector and traveler in search of 
metai-bearing or other valuable minerals. By J. W. Anderson, M. A. Pub- 
lished by Messrs, Crosby, Lockwood & Son, London, 1889.- Fourth edition, 
thoroughly reversed and enlarged. Puges 145, and index illustrated. 


Bulletin of the New York State Museum of Natural History, No. 7, June, 1889. 
First Report on the Iron Mines and Iron Ore Districts in the State of New 
York. By John C. Smock, Department of Mineralogy and Economic 
Geology. Published by the New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 1889. 
Pp. 70 and Index. Illustrated. 








PATENTS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES PATENL-OFFIOE. 


The following is a list of the patents relating to mining, metallurgy, and kindred 

subjects, issued by the United States Patent-Office. 

PATENTS GRANTED JULY 9TH, 1889. ‘ 

Process of Recarbonizing Steel. John H. Darby, Brymbo, County of Den- 
bigh, assignor to Percy Carlyle Gilchrist, London, England. 

Limekiln. Joseph Druecker, Wis., and John Druecker, Chicago, Il. 

Mechanical Motor. Edgar S. Harpst, Tyler, Tex. 

Cut-Off Valve. Michael J. Heaphy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Means for Sinking Tube Wells Frederick M. Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frictional Gearing. Almon Robinson, Lewiston, Me. 

Process of Forming Screw Caps. George Schrader, New York, and Joseph 
Schmitt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Blast or Exhaust Apparatus. John Y. Smith, Doylestown, Pa., Assignor to 
the Smith Exhaust Pipe Co., of New Jersey. 

Triple Expansion Blast or Exhaust Apparatus for Locomotives. John Y. 
— Doylestown, Pa., Assignor to the Smith Exhaust Pipe Co., of New 

ersey. 

Exhaust Apparatus for Locomotives. John Y. Smith, Doylestown, Pa., As 
signor to the Smith Exhaust Pipe Co.. of New Jersey. 

Armature Winding for Dynamos. James J. Wood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Self-Regulating Dynamo. James J. Wood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Apparatus for Upsetting Eye Bars. Watts Cooke and Daniel Carlough, 


Paterson, N. J. 

Apparatus for Va orizing Oil. Herbert Cottrell, Newark, N. J. 

Grinding Mill. Frank C. Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., Assignor to William C. 
Stevenson, same place. 

Hydrocarbon Engine. Mathias V. Schultz, Cologne, Prussia, Germany. 

Balanced Slide Valve.. Joshua B. Barnes, Springfield, Il. 

Expansion Bolt. Isaac Church, Toledo, O. 

Preserving Railway Ties. Plimmon H. Dudley, New York, N. Y. 

Hoist. Joseph J. Green, Canton, Ohio. 

406,586. Apparatus for Reversing Rotary Motion. George Layng, Worcester, Mass., 

Assignor of one half to Silas W. Goddard, same place. 





406,430. 


406,434. 
406,440. 
406,443. 
406,457. 
406,477. 
406,479. 


406,482. 
406,483. 


406,484. 
406,492. 
406,493. 
406,501. 


406,503. 
40_,522. 


406,540. 


406,597. Apparatus for the Manufacture of Pyroxyline. Robert C. Schupphaus, 
Adams, Mass., and Merritt T. White, Newark, N. J. 

406,600. Electric Railway Motor. Frank J. Sprague, New York, N. Y., Assignor to 
the Sprague Electric Railway and Motor Company, same place. 

406,606. Valve for Steam Pumps. Ambrose A. Tripold and Charles H. Tripold, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

406,615. Hydraulic Governor for Steam Pumps. Chas. H. Atkin, Palmer, Assignor 
to the Geo. F. Blake Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. 

406,630. Safety Attachment for Elevators. James Cowie, Leisenring, Pa. 


406,635. Concentrating and Amalgamating Machine. 


George O. Dickinson, Stock- 
ton, Utah. 


406,659. Apparatus for Burning Culm or Pulverized Coal. Allan Mason, Brooklyn, 
Assignor to Herbert H. Sanderson, trustee. New York, N. Y. 

406,676. Water Motor. Hugo A. Strong, New York, N. Y. . 

406,678. Beamagine Apparatus for Electric Meters. George W. Walker. New York 

406,679. Windmill Tower. George Wallenbeck, Ithaca, N. Y. 

406,701. Rolling Mill. Robert A. Carter, Pittsburg, Pa. 

406,706. Compound Gas or Oil Motor Engine. William J. Crossley, Openshaw, Man- 
chester, County of Lancaster, Eng., Assignor to the Gas-Motoren-Fabrik- 
Deutz, Deutz-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 

406,732. Retort and Muffie Furnace. Julius T. Hasse and Hermann M Vacherot, 
Dresden, Saxony, Assignors to the Stettiner Chamottefabrik Actien- 
Gesellschaft, Stettin, Prussia, Germany. 

406,743. Electric rect Walter H. Knight, New York, N. Y. ; 

406,747. Manufacture of Metal Wheels. James R. Little, Quincy, IIL, Assignor by 
mesne assignments to the Quincy Metal Wheel Company, same E 

406,751. ee Apparatus for Regulating Steam Boilers, etc. Francois Martenot, 
Paris, France. 

406,753. a for Burning Culm. Allan Mason, Brooklyn, Assignor to Herbert 

. Sanderson, trustee, New York, N.Y. __ Ee = = a 

406,771. Secondary Battery Electrode. Andrew L. Riker, New York, N. Y. 

406,782. Fastening for Mining Drill Stocks. Edward Smith, Plymouth, Pa. 

406,797. oo Ss — Conduit for Electric Railways. Charles J. Van Depoele 

ynn, Mass. 

406,801. Railway Gauge and Tie Grip. Alfred F. Washburn and Ernst E. Krengel, 
Independence, ry ; - f 

406,803. Carrier for Electric ilway Systems. David G. Weems, Baltimore, Md., 
Assignor to the Electric Automatic Transit Company, same place. 

406,804. Electric Railway. David G. Weems, Baltimore, Md., Assignor to the 
Electro-Automatic Transit Company, same place. | re +s 

406,833. Means for Propelling Vehicles by Secondary tteries. William W. Gris- 
som, Haverford a Pa. s ‘ 

406,838. Shaft Coupling. John H. Hebblethwaite, Rock Falls, Ill, Assignor of one- 
half to Joseph Wright, same place. : 

406,844. Brake for Locomotives. Frank Lansberg, St. Louis, Mo., Assignor to the 
Lansberg Brake Co., East St. Louis, I). 

406,847. Automatic Cut-Off. Joseph Miller, Greenfield, Ind., Assignor to Joseph 
Miller and Henry Snow, same place,. . 

406,853. Car Wheel. James Rigby, Minneapolis, Assignor to the Rigby Car Wheel 


Co., St. Paul, Minn. 











PERSONALS, 


In accordance with the recently adopted act provid- 
iug for the examination of miners in the anthracite 
region, Pennsylvania, and to prevent the employment 
of incompetent persons as miners, the following miners 
have been appointed as a Board of Examiners in the 
first inspection di-~trict: David McMine and Henry 
Collins, of Carbondale; Thomas Jay, of Jermyn; 
Michael Gilroy, of Archbald; John G. Humphreys, of 
Olyphant; William S. Griffiths, of Taylorville; George 
Frey, Miles Gibbons and William E. Morris, of Scran- 
ton. 





Mr. Herbert A. Pearson, largely interested in min- 
ing in Idaho, was drowned while bathing at Chicago, 
fil., on the 8th inst. 


Mr. Thomas H. Cavenaugh, of Olympia, W. T., has 
been appointed Surveyor-General of Washington Ter- 
ritory, vice J. Cabell Breckinridge, removed. 


Colonel F. K. Hain, general manager of the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railroad Company, New York, has 
accepted the presidency of the Julien Electric Trac- 
tion Company. 


The position of expert and special agent for the 
collection of statistics relating to railroads, canals, 
telegraphs, telephones and steam navigation has been 
offered to Prof. H. C. Adams, of Ann Arbor Uni 
versity. Mr. Adams has the offer under consideration. 
He is at present tbe statistician of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission. Mr. John 8. Lord, Chief of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, bas been offered the 
position of special agent for the collection of statistics 
relating to the recorded mdebtedness of the people for 
the State of Illinois. 


The appeal in the suit of Haggin vs. the Comptoir 
@Escompte, in Lo don, to recover £31,610 on a guar- 
antee for the Société des Métaux, which the Comptoir 
d’Escompte defended on the ground of not being domi- 
ciled in England, has been decided in Mr. Haggin’s 

Superintendent Porter, of the Census Office, has ap-{favor. The appeal was dismissed without calling on 
pointed Heary Pemberton, Jr.. of Philadelphia, Pa.. a | counsel for the respondents, holding that the defencant 
special agent, to assist Special Agent Bower in the} company carried on business in England, and that the 
collection of the statistics relating to the chemical in- ' writ was properly served on the secretary or manager 
dustry. jat the branch in Threadneedle street. 


Mr. Clarke Merchant, of Merchant & Co, of Phila-{ Much excitement exists at the Oxford Furnace, Ox- 
delphia, Pa.,-bas just returned from an extended visit | ford, N. J.. over the sane of vaiuable private 
abroad, during which time he made it convenient to}; papers belonging to William H. Scranton, who died 
personally look after the details of manufacture of | on June Ist. Col. Scranton was founder of the iron 
their guaranteed roofing plates. works at Oxford, = —_ valuable treatises on the 

ra x ee 3 , | construction of blast furnaces, magnetic surveys, 

Mr. William G. Watson, ex-May or of Paterson, N. | mine workings, etc., giving drafts, suis, and full oe. 
J., aud the founder of the Wat-on Manufacturing | tgijs Some one, as soon as Col. Scranton was dead, 
Company, died on the 7th inst. at Mori ow’s Mills, aged | entered his office, broke open his desk, and stole the 
seventy years. He was the builder of the iron bridge | papers and note books. The family has offered a large 
at Rosendale, and many similar structures. reward for the recovery of the papers, which contain, 
it is said, secrets worth thousands of dollars to iron 
and steel manufacturers. 


Mr. James A. Chambers, the glass manufacturer, 
sent in his resignation yesterday from the Wage Com 
mittee of the Western Window Glass Work s Bene- 
fic‘al Association. 


Mr G. W. Chadwick, whose extensive mining oper- 
ations in Dakota will be remembered by many readers 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, has re- 
turned to New York. 


It is announced that President Thurston, of the‘ 
Bethlehem Iron Company, is about to remove his resi- 
devce to Cuba. Vice-President Robert P. Linderman 
will act as President. 


The foilowing appointments cf consuls have been 
made: Emmons Clark, of New York, at Havre: Arch- 
ibald J. Sampson, of Colorado, at Acapulco; Roswell 
G. Horr, of Michigan, at Valparaiso; James F. Harti- 
gen. of the District of Columbia, for the port of 

‘rieste and all other ports in the Austrian dominions, 
etc. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The Norfolk & Western Railroad has purchased 
a farm opposite Ceredo, W. Va., in Lawrence County, 
Ohio. Recent purchasers on both sides of the Ohio 
River indicate their intention to bridge at that point. 





The Hon. Gerald McGarel Hogg, who spent last 
summer in Montreal studying the phosphate interests 
of Canada, has been admitted as a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Couper, Millar & Co., London, England, 
the well-knowu phosphate importers, whose Montreal 
house Messrs. Millar & Co. are the agents for-—the 
Canadian Phosphate Company, Limited. 


Furnace B of the Low Moor Iron Company of Vir- 
ginia has gone out of blast after a continuous blast 
of 23 months, and total output of 85,000 tons. Fur- 
nace A will be put in blast about the middle of the 
month. 

Mr. H. D. Pearsall, the inventor of the ingenious 
Pearsall hydraulic engine, described in the ENGINEEk- 
ING AND MINING JOURNAL, October 20th, 1888, is at 
present in this country, erecting at the Potts’ Fur- 
nace, Barneston, Pa., one of his engines, built in Eng- 
land. Mr. Pearsall desires to make arrangements 
with some well-established manufacturer to make and 
market his engine. 


The Moundsville, W. Va., rolling mill is to be torn 
down and removed to Iron Gate, Va. This mill has 
been delayed in removal owing to the numerous rains, 
it being impossible to make the necessary brick for the 
new building at Iron Gate. 


The Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Company of 
New York, manufacturers of spiral riveted pipe, have 
established a branch office at 62 South Canal street, 
Chicago, in charge of Smith & Kovapp, for the sale of 
its pipe, couplings, joints, etc. They will carry a 
stock to supply the small trade in Chicago and tribu- 
tary territory. 


The Bellefonte Furnace, Boyd County, Ky., of the 
Meens & Russell Iron Company has again been put in 
blast after the addition of a new hot blast stove. They 
wi'li continue the manufacture of warm blast charcoal 
pig iron, with a daily output of 15 tons. This is, per- 
baps, the only furnace in the south that has a colored 
founder. 


Mr. W. H. Paine, consulting engineer of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, bas resigned. At the same time 
he calls attention to the fact that he is the 
inventor of the grip now in use on the cars and 
requests such settlement as might be right 
and proper. President Howell stated that the matter 
would at once be referred to a committee and proper 
compensation awarded. 


The Aspen, Colo , Times, commenting on remarks 
on mining boundary lines made during the late Colo- 
rado meeting of the American Institute of Mining Ev- 
gineers, says: ‘“‘ Dr. R. W. Raymond is a man after 
our own heart on the side line question. His views are 
in accord with common sense, they are in harmony 
with justice, and the people of Aspen heartily thank 
him for so boldly and clearly enunciating them.” 


The United States Association of Charcoal Iron 
Workers is invited to hold its tenth annual meeting 
early in September, prcbably the 10th, in Wisconsio, 
using Milwaukee as a point of assembly, and going as 
far as Ashland, Wis., and possibly also to Duluth, 
Mion. Arrangement of details are now being per- 
fected. It is possible that the trip will embrace tbe 
Gogebic and Vermilion iron ore districts Full infor- 
mation will be given in a subsequent notice. 


The Supreme Council of the American Order of 
Steam Enginee’s, which has been in session in Boston, 
Mass., this week, has elected the following officers: 
J. Young, Jr.. of New York, supreme chief engineer; 
Jeremiab Leaby, Jr., of New Jersey, first assistant 
chief; Charles E. Jacks, of Massachusetts, supreme re- 
cording engineer: W. V. Warfield, of Massachusetts, 
supreme corresponding en jineer; William E. Jones, 
J. H. Blanchard and J. W. Diehl, executive officers. 
The next council will be at Philadelphia noxt July. 


A polytechnic school 1s about to be established in 
Pittsburg, Pa., under the auspices of the Western 
University. The building now in course of erecticn 
on Observatory Hill will be called Science Hal!. In 
the basement will be a forge-room, testing-room, 
wood-working room, foundry, modeling room, pat- 
tern room, metal-working room and a supply storage 
room. On the first floor will bethe various labora- 
tories, apparatus room, lecture room and an office. 
On the second floor will be rooms for collections and 
other purposes. 


The Hazelton Boiler Company. New York, have just 
booked an order from the Phenix Iron Company, 
Phoenixville, Pa., fortwo of their 250 H. P. boilers. 
This makes the sixth consecutive order that they have 
received from the same firm, and when the-e two new 
boilers are in position they will make a total uf 1,475 
H. P. of the Hazelton boilers in operation at the 
Phoeoix works. : 


The Redemann-Tilford Steel Company, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., which owns the Redemann-Tilford process, 
which consists in the conversion of Bessemer or other 
low-grade steel into bigh-grade steel, avoiding the 
expensiveness of the processes in general use for the 
manufacture of steels of the best quality, is offering 
for sale a lhmited amount of the stock for the purpose 
of erecting a plant to put its process in operation. 


The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of New 
York, bas found it necessary, owing to the copstantly- 
increa~ing demand for its boi-ting machinery, to estab- 
lish a branch house at Chicago, where they can deal 
directly with its large Western trade, and an estab- 
ment has just been opened at 34 and 36 West Monroe 
street. that city, where they will carry a largestock of 
the latest improved machines adapted for all hoisting 
purposes. 


ber, President; David R. Paige, Vice-president; Al- 
bert T Paige, Treasurer; J. 
and Thomes J. Bray, Superintendent. The company 
is now making alterations and improvements in the 
, old plant of the Warren Tube Company, and expect 
to be in condition by October next to supply the trade. 
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The Paige Tube Company, of Warren, Ohio, has | on n ; 
been organized under the laws of Ohio, with a capital| circle turns over, completely stamping the rail. 
of $200,000, with the following officers: O. C. Bar-; As can be 





JuLY 13, 1889. 





At the meeting of the Western Cut Nail Asssocia- 
tion in Wheeling, W. Va., onthe 10th inst., a new 
gauge was adopted, by which the number of nails to 
the pound will be practically the same as the wire 
nai]. This increase, together with the lower price at 
which cut nails are furnished, is expected to aid 
materially in stimulating the demand for cut nails. A 
new schedule of prices for the various sizes was re- 
ferred toa special meeting to be held on the 24th 
inst. 


The blast furnace at Tonawanda, near Buffalo 
N. Y., is to be put in blast about August Ist, by the 
Tonawanda Iron and Steel Company. * This furnace 
was built by the Niagara River Iron Company in, 
1873, but it was in blast only a short time. It is 16x 
61 feet in size, supplied with Ford stoves, and the 
equipment bas been kept in good order. Under the new 
management Lake Superior and Lake Champlain ores 
will be used, with coke as fuel. The new company 
expect it to turn out 100 tons of strong foundry pig 
iron daily. 


The firm of Brown, Bonnell & Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, was dissolved by Judge Robinson on the 6th 
inst, The plant bas been run by Fayette Brown, re- 
ceiver, since 1883. A year ago stockholders repre- 
senting one-fifth of the capital stock of $1,500,000 
commenced suit to have the corporation dissolved and 
its affairs wound up. Counsel for Herbert C. Ayer 
and others tried to have the report of the referees set 
aside, but the court confirmed the report, and will 
appoint a new receiver. Receiver Brown will con- 
tinue to operate the works pending a decision by the 
U.S. Supreme Court as to his removal. 


The Monongahela Furnace Company, recently or- 
ganized at McKeesport, Pa., have made arrangements 
to commence work at once on the erection of two 
blast-furnaces at McKeesport, Pa. William B. Shiller, 
late of Youngstown, Ohio, was appointed business 
manager of t.ecompany. Wm. Glyde Wilkins, civil 
eugineer, takes charge ot al] sub-ronstruction, all grad- 
ing and excavating, all foundation work, together 
with the laying out of the railroad system, for which 
he prepares plans and supervises the work. Frank C. 
Roberts, civil engineer, of Philadelphia, takes charge 
of the superstructure of the furnaces and their equip- 
ment. ngineers are now at work preparing and per- 
fecting the plans, which, when ready, will be for- 
a to contractors for bids upon the work to be 
done. 


Our special correspondent informs us that the Phila- 
delphia holders and owners of the first mortgage 
bonds of the Etna Iron Works, Lronton, Ohio, propose 
to reorganize the concern, and have issued a circular to 
the other creditors. Itis their intention to include in the 
reorganization all parties interested in the present 
corporation, unsecured creditors and stockholders, as 
well as the bondholders and othér secured creditors. 
The new corporation to be formed on the basis of 
$1,000,000 first preferred stock, 6 per cent. cumulative; 
$250,000 second preferred stock accumulative; $400,- 
000 common stock. It is thought that $200,000 in cash 
will place the company under favorable conditions to 
obtain good credit and realize the best results possible, 
thereby giving all parties interested in the old cor- 
poration a chance to make good their present invest- 
ments. The following have been appointed as a com- 
mittee: Charles S. Hinchman, Clarence H. Clarke, 
Charles H. Hart, George W. Hall, Micheal H. Hoff- 
man. 


The Pelton Water Wheel Company of San Fran- 
cisco has recently received an order from the Japanese 
Government for one of its water wheel hoists, similar 
to those in use in all the principal mines of the Pacific 
Coast. These hoists are operated by double reversible 
wheels, with three streams applied to each. The 
nozzles have separate gates controlled by levers froma 
central station, giving perfect control of allmovements 
and admitting of such variations of speed and power as 
may be desired. In this way cnly the water required 
to move the load is used, affording great economy 
of water, at the same time giving ample power forany 
emergency. They are to operate cages in a double 
compartment shaft 2,000 feet deep, handling a 6,000- 
pound load at the rate of 300 feet per minute, and are 
to be equipped with every known appliance for safety. 
The Japanese are a progressive people, quick to adopt 
the most improved mining appliances that experience 
has proved of value in this country, the above 
order being the result of investigations made by 
government engineers sent here a few months ago to 
examine into modern methods of mining on the 
Pacific Cuast. This omen’ make a variety of 
smaller hoists adapted to all requirements, that give 
the same economic advantage over steam that water 
power affords for running other classes of machinery, 


Thomas James, Assistant Superintendent of the Ed- 
gar Thomson Steel Works, of Carnegie Brothers & 
Co., Limited, at Braddock, Pa., has just been granted 
a patent on au important invention. It is a self- 
stamper, for stamping rails, and, is worked by the ma- 
chinery of the hot-saws. It is about one foot square, 
and fits in the curbers. A groove containing steel type 
in the shape of a semi-circle ruus over the top of the 
apparatus, to which is connected a spring, which 
is struck every time a rail is run out, and the type 
the under side is dropped and the semi- 


turns over it re- 


seen, when it ; 
It, is a very 


lapses to its former position, and so on. 


. Faxon, Jr., Secretary, | intricate piece of work, and it bas a a the atten- 


tion of Mr. James for over a year. It does away with 
the stampers, and the terrible heat st occasioned them, 
all that is now required in connection with it being the 
changing of the type at the proper time. The stampers 
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received $6 per day. The machine was first put in 
operation last week at the Edgar Thomson Works, and 
after a few trials was found to work successfully. It 
is now being operated continuously. Mr. James is the 
inventor of the ingot-stripper, used for the stripping 
of ingots from the molds in the converting department 
as soon as they have been poured. 


Messrs. Spang, Chalfont & Co.,Jones & McLaughlin, 
the Oliver Iron and Steel Company for its Thirteenth 
street plant, and McCleane & Co., all of Pittsburgh, 


35. A firm in Rangoon, Burma, wants agency for | 
American goods. 

36. A merchant in Ceylon wants to correspoad 
with American manufacturers. 

37. A correspondent in Barbadoss, West Indies, 
wauts agencies for American goods of all kinds. 

38. A firm in the City of Mexico wants to corres- 
pond with manufacturers of hardware, agricultural 
implements, etc. 

39. Mexican house wants blasting powder and fuse. 

4v. House in Panama wants catalogues and prices 


Pa. ave signed the- Amalgamated Associa- : 
tion scale for one year. The cther mills to cos —— = Lag rage : 
concede Association terms were the Hubbard gd edit: ancl yl cure haduras will take the 


agency for general American wares, 
articles of domestic utility. 
42. A firmin Buenos Aircs, Argentine Republic, 


Iron Company, Hubbard, O0.; Waugh Steel Works particularly 


Company, Be leville, Ill.; Ohio Falls Iron Works, 


: rt 2 
oa ey Peel ——_— — would like to hear from American manufacturers de- 
man, Shields & Co., of Niles, Ohio; Lawrence siring to be represented there. ss gy sel ath 

’ 43. A mercantile house in Chili, S. A., wishes to 


Iron Company, of Ironton, Ohio, and the Calumet 
Iron Company, of Cummins, Ill. Messrs. Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., operating the Homestead steel plant. 
have not signed, and have advertised for men to take 
the places of the old workmen. The firm recently of- 
fered a new scale to their workmen, which was re- 
jected, because it reduced wages about 25 per cent. 
hirty-one non-union men started to work, but the 
strikers so frightened the uew men that only 
three of them got inside the mill. 
_ The rest ran away, closely followed by the strikers. 
Trouble is looked for soon. President Weihe and 
Secretary Martin, of the Amalgamated Association, 
have established headquarters at the scene, and will do 
all in their power to prevent disorder. The sheriff has 
notified the men to keep away from the company’s 
property, under penalty of arrest. The sheriff has 
posted a proclamation throughout the town of warn 
ing against unlawful acts, and the borough council! 
swore in a number of special policemen. 


correspond with maovufacturers of agricultural and 
mining machinery 

44. The president of a railroad compiny in the 
Ha-vaian Islands wants catalogues and price lists of 
Americaao railway supolies. 

45 A house in the United States of Colombia 
would like to establish ‘‘ commercial intercourse” with 
American manufacturers. 

46. Mill engine, coupled at 120 degrees, 20 pounds 
steam to l ind. H. P., guaranteed one year; 3-cylin- 
der engine, one of 24 inches diameter, high pressure, 5- 
foot stroke; two of 3) inches diameter, low pressure, 
1,000 ind. H. P., with 15) steam, 50 revolutions; tw 
24-foot fly whee s (ban! wheels), one being 5 feet 3 
inches wide, th> other 3 feet 2 inches wide. Boliv a. 

47. Hoisting engine, maximum capacity 375 tons 
in 20 hours from depth 2,009 feet in load, macimum 
2 tons (2 cars of 1 ton each); direct-acting compound 
double tandem cylinder, 16 inchas high pressure, 36 
inches low pressure, 48-inch stroke, cus off at 1¢; two 
friction drums, 4 feet diame‘er, 3-foot horas. Bplivia. 

48. Eight winze hoists, eight winze pumps, air pipes, 
column pipes, belting, hose, etc. B >livia. 

49. Compound water pumpiog engine, to lift 150 
feet high. Bolivia. 

50. Air compressors (duplex-compound), Corliss- 

tandum-coupled at right angles. Two air cylinders, 
20 inches diameter; high-pressure cylinder, 29 inche:; 
low pressure, 35 inch-s, 48-inch stroke, with fly wheel, 
20 feet diameter. weighing not over 40,000 pounds. 
engine to cut off up to 4°10 ou high-pressure cylinder. 
Independent compressor and pump. Bolivia. 
_ ®1. Boilers, six 8 feet diameter. 12 feet long 
by 3 feet. Corrugated flue under 1,000 H. P.. with 
evaporation of 1244 poun is water to | pound Welsh 
coal. From 120 degrees, sea level, 180 pounds press- 
ure. Bolivia. 

52. Six Boilers, 6 feet by 15 feet, tubular, 8] 
tubes. Grates, 5 feet by 6 feet. Return tubular, with 
cast front, complete, to evaporate 14 pounds water to 
the pound of coal (coal costs $50 per ton, gold); 15,000 
feet above level of the sea. Bolivia. 

53. Exhaust fan and blowers, for dust of battery 
and roll, and blowers for boilers and gas producers. 
Bolivia. 

54. Stamp mill, 100 stamps, 1,000 pounds each, 
in 10 batteries, complete, Steel cams, tappets, heads, 
shoes and dies, iron frames, charcoal, iron or steel 
motors. Bolivia. 


55. Two 10-inch by 20-inch Blake crushers, four 
6-inch by 20-inch Blake crushers, five pxirs of 36-inch 
by 14-inch rolls, one salt dryer, revolving cylinder, 
5 teet by 30 inches; four ore dryers, revolving cylin- 
der; four ore conveyors, 50 feet long by 24 inches 
diameter, revolving pipe. Bolivia. 

56. Eighteen rock drills with posts, arms, tripods, 
etc., complete. Bolivia. 

57. Surface condenser, 4,000 square feet cooling 
surface, tinned brass tubes, independent direct acting 
pump. Bolivia. 

58. Melting works—two 3 by 8 feet by 15 feet high 
Raschette water jacket blast fturnace,one 36-inch round 
furnace, 15 feet high. Complete with slag cots, 
movable well, two cupel water jacket furnaces, three 
slag roasting furnaces. Polivia. 

59. Roasting furnace, for chloridizing; roasting 150 
tons a day (5 per cent antimony, 35 per cent sulpbur). 

60. Amalgamating pans, etc., or tis, thirty 6 f+ et 
dia., fitteen 10 foot settlers, three clean-up pans, 1 wo 
quicksilver pumps,two agitators, one amalgam. press, 
retorts for 6 tons amalgam. per day, line shafting and 
pulleys. Bolivia. 

61. Gas producer, ten, for soft coal: each to burn 
2 tons in 24 hours. Bolivia. 

62. Mine cars—20 steel mining cars to carry 13 
cubic feet; 14 inch-steel wheels and steel axles. 
Bolivia. 

63. Rope, 5 by 318 flat, crucible steel. 

64. Wheelbarrows. Bolivia. 

65. Wooden bouses for workmen, fifteen, each 
with 2 rooms, 12 feet by 18 feet, with 10 foot by 12 
foot kitcben. Fifteen with 2 rooms, 13 feet by 18 
feet. One boarding house, 30 feet by 60 feet; single 
story. Bolivia. 

66. Office and house furniture. Bolivia. 

67. Carts for transporting metal, with hickory 
wheels and iron box of a capacity of 8 to 9,000 Ibs., 








CONTRACTING NOTES. 


Proposals for the purchase of 661 tons of steel plates 
for use in the battle ship ‘t Texas,” now being con- 
structed at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, will shortly be 
published. All bids must be accompanied by a cer 
tified check for one-fifth the amount, which will be 
held as a guarantee for the prompt delivery of the 
a. The successful bidder will be compelled to de- 
iver these plates at the Norfolk Navy Yard free of 
all expense to the government, aad at such points as 
the commandart may decide. 








MAOHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANT&D AT HOME 
AND ABROAD, ro 4 


It any one wanting Machinery or Supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘‘ Engineering and Mining 
Journal” of wit he needs, his ‘* Want” will be 
published in this column, and his address will be 
furnished to any one dcsiring to supply him. 

Any one wishing to communicate with the par- 
ties whose wants are given in this column can ob- 
tain their addr 2ss9s from this office. 

No charge will be made for these services. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspond- 
ents who desire to purchase American goods, and 
shall be pleased to furnish them information con- 
cerning American goods of any kind, and forward 
them catalogues and discounts of manufacturers 
in each lines, thus enabling the purchaser to select 
the most suitable articles before ordering. 

These services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the 
proprietors of the ‘‘Engineering and Mining 
Journal” are not brokers or exporters, nor have 
they any pecuniary interest in buying or selling 

goods of any kind. 





AMERICAN GOODS WANTED ABROAD. 
22. Firm in Sydney, New South Wales, wants to 
take the agency for American hardware and machin- 


"Ss. Parties in Sandhurst, Victoria, Australia, want 
to correspond with manufacturers of the following 
goods: Blasting and sporting powder, bellows, steel for 
drills, axle grease, wire and hemp rope. 

24. Steam inspection cars; also a machine for mak- 
ing soap and candy cases wanted in Sydney, New 
Sou. . Wates, 

25. Grease and oils wanted in Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

26, Household specialties, lumber, paints, oils, sad- 
dlery and carriage hardware, Perth, West Australia. 

27. Canned goois, in Sydney, New South Wales. 

28. A Melbourne, Australia, house wishes to repre- 
sent American manufacturers of mining and boring 
machinery. 

29. Christchurch, New Zealand, parties desire to 
hear from manufacturers of fencing wire or fencing 
also vils and general merchandize. 

80. A Christchurch, New Zealand, house wants min- 
ing and ceneral machinery. 

31. ‘lwo hcuses in Sydney, New South Wales, wan 
agencies for American manufacturers. 

+2. A firm in Hong Kong wants to correspond with 
manufacturers of goods saleable there. 

33. A house in Pekin, China, wants fancy articles 
and toys, and would like t> correspoad with Amer- 

can dealers in Chinese curids. 

34. Parties in Trichinopoly, India, wish to corre- 

pond with American house that will buy Indian 

gars. 


Bolivia. 


ada. Bolivia. 


GOODS WANTED AT BOME, 


wanted. New York. 
machinery. Alabama. 

70. Boiler and engine, 4, 6 or 8 H. P., second hand. 
Virginia. 


/ steam boiler feed pumps, 











such as are used for this purpose in Colorado and Nev- 


68. Nickel and cobalt ores and furnace products 


69. Boiler and engine with wood and iron working 


71. Pump, with a capacity of 200 to 500 gallons of the company’s property. 


per minute: boiler and about 250 feet best 2-inch hose, 
with couplings. Florida. 

72. Twosteam tank pumps, 18-inch steam cylinder, 
12-inch water cylinder and 24-inch stroke, and two 
10-inch steam cylinder, 
6-inch water cylinder and 12 inch stroke, Ohio. 


73. Machinery for mining asbestos and ochre. 
Marvland. 
"4. Oil washer for manganese which will save ore 


smaller than cherry size; also a revolving screen and 
wire gauge. Georgia. 

75. Ice machinery. Mississippi. 

76. Well-sinking machinery. Alabama. 

77. Parties in Tennessee want bids for sinking gas 
well 1,500 feet deep. 

78. Cars, locomotives, and general railway equip- 
ment are wanted in Tennessee, Arkansas, Mich‘gan, 
Florida, and Alabama. 

79 Aoout ten or twelve miles of iron or steel rails. 
24 to 32 pounds, new or secondhand, with complete 
fastenings, etc.; a light switch engine and a few cars. 
Arkausas. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


A special from Chicago to the World says: ‘* The 
Standard Oil Trust has fastened its octopus-like ten- 
tacies on this city. The latest benefit obtained by this 
gigantic trust has been given away by the Common 
Council without any remuneration to the taxpayers, 
though it is said that the thirty aldermen who voted 
for the ordinance were * seen’ by the representatives of 
the trust in this city. The trust was given the exclu- 
sive privilege of laying a pipe line through the city, 
and maintaining it for twenty-five years. AJl that 
was asked in return was an indemnity bond of $100,- 
000. The common report was that the thirty affirma- 
tive votes cost $30,600. 

Shipmeuts of iron ore fromthe mines of the districts 
mentioned below for the season up to and including 
July 3d, as reported by the Marquette Mining Jour- 
nal, were as follows: 











Tons. Tons. 

1889. 1888. 
Marquette, Marquette District.... 518,071 * 

St. Ignace, - oe os 16,865 

Escanaba, Xe Te haaas 352,040 * 
ee Menominee District.... 593,863 7 
= Gogebic District........ 96,442 x 
Ashland, = Bee ears 488,146 " 
Two Harbors, Vermillion District. 285,549 # 
NORM WN Oe F655 os ase eo dww 2,350,796 = 





*Figures not published. 
CALIFORNIA. 
AMADOR COUNTY.’ 

The Zeile sulphurets works have been started up. 
Toe work of repairing the shaft is completed, and all 
the stamps of the mill will shortly be in motion once 
more, for a long and continuous rur. 

ALLISON.—This mine, above Big Bar Bridge, 
owned by Messrs. Tripp & Petrie, is running on low 
grade ore, which does little more than pay ruvning 
ex:enses. There is said to be plenty of better rock in 
the mine, below the tunnel level. Sinking opera- 
tions will have to be inaugurated before this can be 
worked. 

ALPHI.—It bas been decided te erect a five-stamp 
mill, and Mr. B. F. Taylor has been authorized to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

CLEVELAND.—The operations en this cernent and 
gravel claim, at Volcano, are likely to bring the 
camp into prominence once more as a mining center. 
The roller mill was started on its career of pounding 
out the gold from the hard cement, and it not only 
works well, but the yield of gold is said to be satisfac- 
tory. There are between 20 and 30 men employed on 
this claim. 

Loyat Leap.—This property in the Black Hill, 
near Drytown, has been bonded to an English com- 
pany for four months for $40,000. 

PLYMOUTH CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINING Com- 
PANY.—Secretary Henry W. Lazelle furnishes us the 
following financial statement t» July 1st: Gold bullion 
produced in June, $15,675.67, making a total of 
$82,503 29 for the first six months of 1889. Indebt- 
‘edness, January Ist, 1889, $15,446.93; January ex- 
penses, $4,651.03; February expenses, $5,839.56; 
March expenses, $7,760.66; April expenses, $7,528.87; 
May expenses, $7,395.42; June expenses estimated, 
$8,000; total, $56,622.47; surplus, $25,880.82. 

KERN COUNTY. 

A terrific conflagration visited the town of Bakers- 
field on the 7th inst., and utterly destroyed that 
flourishing place. Bakersfield is the county seat of 
Kern County, and the most prosperous town in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

COLORADO. 

I. X. L. Mintne Company.—Mr. James E. Blythe, 
treasurer of this company, has notified holders of the 
bonds that.the interest coupon, No. 1, attached to 
bonds Nos. 1 to 250, will be paid on and after the 8th 
inst. on presentation at the Continental National Bank 


of St Louis. 
BOULDER €OUNTY. 

Dr. O. N. Hartshorn has started his new mill at 
Boulder. -The low grade gold and silver ores are to 
be tested by the Birmingham process, which was re- 
ferred to in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
of July 14th, 1888. 

CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 

Mr. Peter Van Dyk, Mining Engineer to the Gov- 
ernment of Holland, and Baron Van Zuylen, one of 
the trustees of the Colorado Central Consolidated 
| Mining Company, are making a thorough examination 
is company has been a 
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very steady dividend payer and has just declared its 
twenty-ninth dividend, and from the conservative 
and economical management it is likely to remain 
long in the list of dividend payers. 


GUNNISON COUNTY. 


SYLVANITE.—It is reported that arrangements hav re 
been made with the owners of the Moss Rose No. 2 
whereby the Sylvanite mine will be worked com 
their ground; work will be started up at once. 


DAKOTA. 


Private advices from Dakota inform us that several] 
Dakota enterprises which have of late been brought 
prominently to the attention of the public are more or 
less ‘‘crooked.” Our correspondent promises to fur- 
nish us full information concerning the same at an 
early date. We publish this as a warning to investcr:. 

PENNINGTON COUNTY. 


Word has been received in New York to the effect 
that the recent purchases of tin properties in this 
eounty by English capitalists is for a French company 
which will shortly be organized in Paris. 


HERMOSA GOLD PLACER COMPANY.—The Rapid City 
Journal has the following: ** The following board of 
directors has been elected for the year 1589: 
E. L. Sawyer, Frank Erdman, Frank L. Chadwick, 
of Rapid City; Peter Johnson, of Hayward; G. R. K. 
Smith, W. H. Johnson, W illiam Bue k, of New York. 
The following officers were elected: F. L. Chadwick, 
President; W. H. Johnson, Vic2-President; E. L. Saw- 
yer. Treasurer; C. W. Bryden, Secretary. A report 
of the condition of the company shows that it has paid 
twenty dividends of five thousand each, is entirely 
free from debt and has a showing of $100,000 cash 
dividends to date.” 

In addition to the above, the ENGINEERING AND 
Mr1ninG Journal is informed by Mr. G. W. Chadwick, 
the lessee of the property, that dividend No. 21, paid 
in New York City, July 5th, makes the total amount 
of dividends paid to date $105,000. Dividends of one 
cent per share, or $5,000, have been paid for twenty- 
one consecutive months. The company was organized 
in August, 1887, by Mr. Chadwick, see ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL, October 29th, 1887, with a 
capitalization of $1,000,000, divided into 500,000 
shares of $2 each. There are from fifty to seventy-five 
stockholders. The company is incorporated under the 
laws of ete ao the stock is therefore assessable 
The property, *. Chadwick informs us, is in Battle 
River Valley, ecm County, and consists of 
placer ground about ‘11 miles in length, and from 
one-quarter to one and one-half miles wide. There are 
eleven miles of flumes and ditches The three flumes 
are located along Battle River and in Rich and lron 
gulches, and all converge at the town of Hayward. 
The entire plant and property, since the organization 
of the company, has been leased to Mr. G. W. Chad- 
wick, who guarantees to pay all expenses, including 
the cost of all necessary improvements, and also re- 
turns a rental to the company of $5,000 per month for 
dividend purposes. After September Ist, Mr. Chad- 
wick says that this sum will be increased to $7,500 
per month. Mr. Chadwick purchased the property him- 
setf in 1887, and he says that he paid $200,000 for it. 
The company was formally organized in August of 
that year. 

In this as in the case of the other Chadwick enter- 
prises we think the investing public should require 
some confirmatory evidence from competent, disinter- 
ested sources before considering the investment 
seriously. This story closely resembles that told by 
Mr. Chadwick concerning his Big Bend property four 
years ago, and the subsequent history of the enter- 
prise is well known. 

ILLINOIS. 


The great strike of - miners in the Braidwood coal 
region is about to be broken. The sheriff of Joliet was 
called upon to protect some seventy-five miners who 
had affixed their names to an agreement to resume 
work at the Godley mine of the Chicago, Wilmington 
& Vermillion Coal Company, at the price set by the 
operators, 85 cents per ton. 

The Coal Run Company, which some time ago pro- 
posed the plan of profit-sharing to its employés, has, 
since the rejection of that scheme, signified its willing 
ness to arbitrate. Ata mass-meeting of the miners, 
held at Streator on the 9th inst., it was decided by an 
almost unanimous vote to approve of an arbitration 
between the Coal Run Company and its employés. 
This company only employs 200 men, but as the issues 
involved are mainly the same as with other mines, the 
settlemeat for one will be practically the settlement 
for all. The board of arbitration will be composed 
of three men, one to be chosen by the company, one by 
the miners, and these two to choose the third. Their 
award must be madeon or before August 7th, and 
pending their decision the Coal Run Company’s miners 
will resume work at the old prices. 


INDIANA. 


All negotiations between the coal miners and opera- 
tors and their arbitration friends at Brazil are now 
considered off. The operators, in the judgment of the 
State Board of Charities, offer the highest price that 
can be paid, but the miners persist in refusing. The 
operators will introduce machines as the only alterna- 
tive. The operators offer 70 cents and 75 cents for 
pick mining. 

It is not expected that the efforts of the State Board 
of Charities to settle the miners’ strike by arbitration 
will besuccessful. The men will not go to work at the 
prices offered, and the operators will not abide the 
arbitration, deciaring that if an advance is ordered 
they can not pay it. Arrangements are now being 
made to put machinery into their mines, 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER MINES. 

LAKE SUPERIOR MINING CoMPANY, LIMITED.—This 
company has been organized in London with a capital 
stock of £20,000, in £1 shares. The object is to ac- 
quire the mineral tracts of Cape Mamainse, situate on 
the east shore of Lake Superior, the property of the 

Lake Superior Copper Company, in liquidation. 


MINNESOTA. 


St. Pau & PACIFIC CoaL ComMpany.—On July 
5th this company’s dock at Duluth was damaged by 
fire to the extent of $60,000. 


MONTANA. 
LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


Montana Company, LiMITED.—The company has 
just issued a circular dated June 25th : The directors, 
having received from the resident director at the mine 
ab approximate estimate of the company’s financial 
position to the 30th June, are enabled to declare a 
further dividead for the current half year of sixpence 
per share, free of income tax, payable on the 15th 
July, 1889, being at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. 
Resident Director's Report.—The following extracts 
from Mr. R. T. Bayliss’ Jatest reports will be read 
with interest : ‘* Professor Clayton has been paying 
me a friendly visit and made an unofficial inspection ot 
the 800-feet level, after which he informed me that he 
was exceedingly gratified to notice the developments, 
and that they confirmed him in the opinion expressed 
in his report that there was every reason to expect 
both large and valuable discoveries in the mine, as it, 
was developed in depth.” 

The No. 1 Shaft—800 feet Level South.—‘‘The drift 
in this level is still being advanced in the No. 1 shoot, 
and continues to present the most encouraging appear- 
auce. The ore body is from 8 to 9 feet in width, and 
continues of a fair grade, and fit for the purposes of 
the 50-stamp mill. This shoot is now proved to a 
length of upward of 200 feet,- which is considerably 
larger than it bas been proved to be at any point 
above.” 600-feet Level North.—‘t The Pixley No. 4 
shoot in this level has been opened out into a very fine 
ore body, and shows a very marked improvement over 
the appearance which was noted in the same shoot on 
the 500-feet level. It is about 18 feet wide, and of a 
very good grade of ore. The north end’of the 800-feet 
level on the Castletown lode has been rapidly advanced 
during the past week, but has not developed into ap 
ore body of any value. The quartz has a very im- 
proved appearance, and looks as though it might im- 
prove any minute, but at present it is not sufficiently 
rich for milling purposes. **The No. 2 shaft—800-feet 
level.—‘‘ The north end of this level i is being avanced 
as rapidly as possible, double shifts being employed | 
upon it in order to intersect the Sampson ore body. 
No work has yet been done upon the south end, as the 
air at the bottom of the shaft is not particularly good, 
and whilst we are working the drills on the north face, 
it would be almost impossible to operate the south 
end as well. ‘* The 600-feet level.—*: I am now re- 
starting the 600-feet level south, in the hope 
of intersecting the ore body found in the 500-feet 
level.” Seven hundred-feet Level South.—‘ The ore 
body which we have encountered appears to be about 
8 or 9 feet wide, and isa very fair grade of high grade 
rock. Iam looking forward with great hope to adding 
to our ore reserves by this discovery a considerable 
quantity of bigh grade ore between the 600 and 700-f: et 
levels.” ‘‘ The ore body in the face of this drift re- 
ferred to in my last report is giving signs of weaken- 
ing, and it is not improbable that we have reached the 
southern extremity of the No. 1 south shoot in this 
level.” Five hundred Level South.—‘' This drift 
has entered au ore body, which is about 9 feet 
wide, and contains a streak ot ore for about one-half 
of its width, which is of fair high grade; and as this 
ove body has not been encountered above, we are en- 
tirely in the dark as to what may be in front of us: 
but it has the appearance of having come to stay, and 
is the most important development’ which has been 
made in the mine for the last six months.” The 500- 
feet Level South.—‘‘ This drift continues to be ad- 
vanced in the ore body. An average sample taken 
from the face gives an assay value of $25, 
nearly all in gold, and the _ general char- 
acter of the ore body gives the impression that 
it is going to be both a large and valuable discov- 
ery.” Five hundred-feet Level South—‘* This level still 
continues to be advanced in the ore body lying south 
of the Jubilee Shoot, which has now been proved toa 
distance of 70 feet, and which not only makes a very 
substantial reserve, but holds out great promise for 
further development i in the lower levels.” ‘All devel- 
opments and works below and above ground are pro- 
ceeding in a very .satisfactory manner, and give 
promise of continued prosperity in the future.” 


SILVER BOW COUNTY. 


Boston & Montana CONSOLIDATED COPPER AND 
SILVER MInING Company.—‘‘A statement of the com- 
pany, privately circulated,” says the Boston Herald,‘‘is 
said to show a balance of "profit July 1 or thereabouts 
of some $380,000. The company is believed to be 
doing remarkably well. One who knows says the 
company can earn $8 per share, with copper at 12c., 
and can pay $4, and the surplus, together with the 
proceeds of $500,000 bonds to be sold to.shareholders 
at, say, 90, will be sufficient to build the new smelting 
plant. By the time ‘his is completed the latter’s 
credit of the Barings may expire, but Boston and 
Montana will be in a position to compete with all 
comers in copper production and certainly in the 
price of copper. Such at least is the calculation.” 

The “street” does not take quite so ‘ booming” a 
view of things, 
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NEVADA. 

INDIAN QUEEN MINING CompaNny.—It is expected 
that this mine, near Benton, will soon be in operation 
with a large force of men. The mine turned out a 
great deal of bullion some years ago, but not much 
has been done there of late. 


ELKO COUNTY. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 
BELLE ISLE MINING COMPANY.—This company has 
a quantity of good ore in the stopes, and ought to be 
selling for a higher figure. 
COMMONWEALTH MINING COMPANY.— 
still shipping bullion, but remains in debt. 


DEXTER MINING ComPANY.—This mine is shipping 
high grade ore to California for reduction. 

EyRI£.—Messrs. Smith and Kerr, of this mine, have 
been shipping their ore, which is unusually rich, to 
Reno for reduction. Last shipment they realized 
about $40,000. Eyrie is near the Navajo; the ore is a 
wonderfully rich ‘thorn silver,” with large percertage 
of gold; deeper it is a sulphuret. About eighteen 
men are employed. 

GRAND PRIZE MINING CoMPANY.—This mine 1s 
yielding the usual grade and quantity of ore. An up- 
raise on west drift 400-foot Jevel has struck favorable 
vein matter. Concentrating works will start up soon. 

Navajo MininG Company.—The south drift west 
vein 350-foot level is showing faces of good ore. Up- 
raise or east veinis also showing good ore. A very 
small force is at work, and although the mine had 
$13,000 to its creditin the beginning of May, to-day 
finds 1t $809 65 in debt. Why is this so? Fifty feet 
of work last week, 20 feet drifting, 30 upraise. Why 
is the Navajo mil! closed down ¢ 

NortH BELLE ISLE MiniInc CoMPANY.—This com- 
pany is sinking to get ore lower. Important work has 
been commenced on the 500 level, where a crosscut 

will be run 45 feet south of the Nevada Queen line. 
As this level corresponds with the 550 level of the 
Queen, where a vein of rich ore has already been cut, 
a valuable development is expected. 

YounG AMERICA.—Some parties have got a lease 
on the old mine, which used to be known as the Young 
America some years back. They expect te strike the 
old leads and get the same grade of ore as is being 
taken out of the Dexter, gold princizally. 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT. 

C. W. McMasters has taken a car load of ore to Salt 
Lake City for treatment from the new tind in the 
above district. 


MERRIMAC DISTRICT—LONE MOUNTAIN. 

A smelter is needed in this district. 

BEN HARRISON.—Mr. 8S. G. Weston has shipped ten 
tons of galena ore to Reno for reduction from this 
mire, which he expects to work up to 50 per cent lead 
and 35 ounces silver. 

MERRIMAC.—Tbis mine is ‘showing 4 feet of high 
grade copper silver ore in the new shaft. Twenty or 
thirty tons will be sent to Denver as a test. 


NEW MEXICO. 

GREY EAGLE MINING COMPANY.—At the meeting 
cf this company a committee was appointed to obtain 
tke consent of the bond-holders to an agreement to 
self the mine, the intention being to buy it for their 
benefit and reorganize the company. 


SANTA FE COUNTY. 

Santa FE CopPpeR ( OMPANY.—This company has 
sold to a syndicate $200,000 of its first mortgage 
bonds, the proceeds of which sale will be devoted to 
procuring necessary machinery to properly equip the 
mine, thereby increasing its output and greatly reduc- 
ing the cost of producticn, The officers claim that 
when the new machinery is at work, copper can be pro- 
duced at 634 cents per pound laid down in New York. 
The machinery hitherto in use has been of the crudest 
description, and the company has labored under very 
serious disadvantages in consequence ; but notwith- 
standing this fact, and the very heavy charges for 
freight from the mines to Los Cerillos (the nearest 
railroad point), the company has shown a profit 
every month from its mining operations. A 
railroad from the mines to Los Cerillos is con- 
templated, and it is expected that before the end of 
the present season it will be finished; this will very 
materially cheapen the cost of production. The pro- 
ceeds of to-day’s sale of bonds will pay the company’s 
floating indebtedness, which was .not large, and there 
will remain in the treasury for future needs $100,000 
of bonds, and nearly 100,000 shares of the stock. 
The sale to-day is said to have been a very good one 
for the company and is very satisfactory to its officers. 
The reason that the June — of the Santa. Fe 
mine was a little below the average monthly output 
was owing to a break-down, and the first two weeks 
of the month was spent in repairing one of the fur- 
naces. In the last half of the month both furnaces 
were running. Figures of the operations of the Santa 
Fe mine since production was resumed are as follows: 


This mine is 


Ore ’ 
1888. Tons. Percent. Fine copper. 
Matte. Pounds 
DOCORANEP. ...<005000+0 4 236, 
889. 
DUET. «54sec svvesse 315 49 308,700 
INET 6 5ansc0caascce 430 48 412,800 
SEMEL scneeses an ese 460 42 386,400 
ON 5s na cca ioeuae 516 43 443,760 
SD gph osu se pinneaanwnion 354 48 339,840 
MD SS Susbacagevesers - 339 53 359,340 
NE wcsacddeeancn . 2,649 2,481,140 
BEPRIIB Ss a scctisncee 37816 4736 325,877 


An official of ‘ie Santa Fe usine a oo the — 
pany is at work fitting up and equipping the mine for 
cheap production, and that in about three months the 
company expects to be able to produce 600 or 650 ton 
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of 53 per cent matte per month,which will yield about | possible, in view of the sligbt hold that the Republi- 
cans bave upon the House of Representatives und the 
virtual demand made by the silver barons for the 
breaking up of the importation of these Mexican ores 


700,000 pounds of fine copper. 


NEW YORK. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

According to reports oil has been discovered 

Rural Grove, in the town of Root. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

QUAKER City SLATE CoMPANY.—The sheriff of 
Berks County on the 10th inst. levied on the extensive 
slate quarries of this company, of Albany Township. 
The stockholders are mostly Philadelphians, and the 
levy was made on an execution for over $5,000 in 
trust for William B. Shaffer, President of the com- 
— COAL 


The Miners’ Examination and Registration law in 
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the anthracite region of Pennsylvania promises to | P 


work a revolution in the question of the supply and 
demand of labor. By compelling the examination of 
every applicant for work in the region as to his fitness 
and experience it excludes the unskilled and irre- 
sponsible, who have been a contributing element in so 
many mine disasters. It will go still further and pre- 
vent the wholesale importation of the ignorant, in- 
competent, and undesirable foreigners who have over- 
run portions of the anthracite district. 

Forty coal miners, representing, it is stated, 14,000 
miners of the districts of Blair, Cambria, Clearfield, 
Ceutre and Jefferson counties, met in Altoona on the 
8th inst. They concluded not to enter into a general 
suspension, but decided to call out all miners who are 
working under the district prices. 

CONNELLSVILLE COKE AND IRON CoMPANY.—The 
H. C. Frick Coke Company, the largest in the Con- 
nellsville region, has gobbled up all the interests ot 
the Connellsville Coke and Iron Company, owned by 
the Leisenrings, of Philadelphia. This concern was 
one of the four members of the great coke syndicate 
which controlled the market for years, and which was 
disbanded a year ago. By the purchaseof this plant 
and property the Frick Company becomes one of the 
largest coke producing concernsin the world, as they 
now own about 7,000 coke ovens and over 25,000 
acres of coal land. The property purchased consists of 
10,000 acres of coal land and 1,500 ovens. 


OIL. 
Exports of refined, crude, and naphtha from the 


following ports, from January Ist to July 6th: 

1889. 1888. 

Gals. Gals. 
NN ais ic casegs coueeees 2,468,149 1,498,198 
Philadelphia.............. 63,614,507 57,052,807 
Ss oils. o soc Gane sics 1,888,349 3,641,852 
EEO BMMIOF «000 cccccsnce 9,690,737 11,780,944 
WE ev dsins wxeesssccas 207,479,595 178,314,685 
TOtel CRPONEN, <5... oi6cecestveve 285,141,337 252,288,486 


A movement has been started in Franklin having 
for its object the celebration of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the striking of the first oil well by Colonel 
Drake. It will be just thirty years on the 20th of next 
August since the first well was completed on Oil Creek, 
near Titusville. All the producers in the country will 
be asked to participate, including the Standard Oil 


Company. 
TENNESSEE. 

The strike of the coal miners in the Jellico mining 
region came to an end on the 8th inst., and 1,000 
miners resumed work at the price they were receiving 
before the strike began last April. All the coal mines 
in the vicinity of Knoxville are now in operation with 
a full force of miners. 








FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

The results of the crushings at 16 of the principal 
mines of South Africa during the month of May from 
395 stamps working amounted to 25,004 ounces gold, 
as against 16,658 ounces in April. The greatest in- 
crease was 3.235 ounces at both Robinson’s and the 
Langlaagte. The returns from all the Rand mines 1s 
given as 35,700 ounces, which is the largest yield on 
record. The export of gold from Natal and the Cape 
for the first four months of the present year was 
valued at £423.089, as agaipst £360,746 during the 
same period of last year. During the mouth of May, 
1888, the export of gold represented £86,263, which, 
however, was surpassed in May, 1889, the amount 
then being £128,593. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
REPUBLIC OF COLUMBIA. 

Ex Cristo GOLD AND SILVER MINING COMPANY.— 
Treasurer Harpending informs the ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL that 266 sacks of first-class ore 
were received in New York on Monday. This ore is 
the first taken from the 200-foot level and the treas- 
urer of the company says that itis richer than usual. 
We are also informed that the new steam hoisting and 
crushing plant will be completed during the present 
month. The crusher is expected to crush 50 tons of 
ore per day to a size suitable for sacking and will do 
away withthe labor of women and boys, which has 
heretofore been used for this purpose. There is still 
gome difficulty in securing proper transportation fa- 
cilities. 








ORE MARKETS. 

Duty on Mexican Ore.—The Herald’s corres- 
pondent at Washington says: From the closest infor- 
mation I can get, it seems probable that the Treasury 
Department is about to decide the Mexican ore case 
adversely to the smelters engaged in the free importa- 
tion of such ores. The political pressure for such 
action upon Secretary Windom has been very great, 
the party managers deeming it important that the 
silver States shall be conciliated in this matter, if 





as the price of their loyalty to the party. 

Just how the carbonate men are to be placated 
between new and the time of the organization of the 
House of Representatives is not yet settled, and prob- 
ably cannot be until the return of the First Assistant 
Secretary Tichenor to the Treasury Department, a 
week or so hence,as the matter is in his especial 
charge, and he is the best informed upon the many 
points raised by one side or the other in the course of 
the protracted and fierce discussion. Iam informed 
that the department is not acting entirely upon the 
interested statements furnished by the respective 
arties to the controversy, but has been quietly mak 
ing some inquiries of his own, and that whatever 
action is taken will be mainly based upon the facts, 
and suggestions officially authenticated. 








FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 

The following statement shows the financial balances 
of the principal mining companies baving offices in 
San Francisco on July 1st and on June Ist, 1889. 
The comparison shows what progress has been made 
toward a dividend paying positicn. 

f CASH ON HAND. 
June ist. Ji 









ily 1st. June ist. July 1st: 
Alpha. ..$ 7,127.41 $3,667.40 | Ind’ence. $1,509.34 $1,357.59 
Alta.... 42,651.58 32,938.99 | Julia...  ........ 4,945.02 
Ances.. 4,411.37 3,453.97 | Justice . ........ 15,225.39 
Belcher. 8,722.62 ........ Loco’tive 4,164.16 4,249.06 
Belle I.. 2,330.24 1,921.79| Lady W 22,887.68 22,615.18 
Bulwer. 16,210.07 13,514.99 | Mex’can 9,478.54 1,533.59 
Benton.. 94,322.82 94,138.02 | Mono... 23,409.68 17,468.06 
Bullion. 18,229.19 14,786.19 | Navajo. c. Cc. 
BodieC. 39,104.61 39,104.61 | Ophir... ........ 37,261.48 
Crocker. BPCME ssccsac's |}Ov’man. 8,139.88 3,412.78 
Con. Cal. Occi’tal. 36,618.34 35,641.00 
& Va.. a78,236.28 d87,964.52 | Peer.... 717.49 ec 
Cale’nia 10,115.14 10,115.14 | Peerless 10,933.95 2,268.43 
C’nfid’ce 23,497.95 16,236.96 | Potosi.. 6,856.46 34,864.93 
Diana... 4,440.95 4,440.95 | Sco’pion ........ 1,313.47 
E. Sierra | Silv. Hill ‘ 16,265.00 
i . .. 1,313.23! Sil.King 47,553.76 1,313.47 
Exch’er. 22,897.00 19,441.75 | Stan’ard 7,871.32 39,873.23 
Gould & | Sierra N 3,740.41 8,400.49 
Curry. 1,194.14 21,170.19 | St. Louis 31 
Hale& N b50,438.31 €57,020.51 | S’ndic’te : 
Found | Utah C. 2,504.5 
SS eee 2 167.65 | Un. Con. 16,560.53 
Imperial 12,511.81 8,470.00 | Weldon. 6,413.30 





a And $133,409.89 in unsold 
ments to arrive. 

b With full bullion product and expenses of the mine 
for the month not reported. 

c Overdrawn $177.82, but have bullion unsold amount- 
ing to $14,500. : 

Cash in bank and unsold bullion on hand valued at 
$66,514.80, with further shipments to arrive before the 
close of the fiscal month and operating expenses unpaid. 

e With bullion yield of the mine and May expenses not 
yet reported. 
f In cash and $13,828 in unsold bullion. 


INDEBTEDNESS. 


bullion with further ship- 


June Ist. July Ist. | June Ist. July 1st 
Belcher. $ ........ $ 1,366.88 | Navajo. $ ........ $ 869.85 
Best & B_ 5,235.41 10,535.41 Nev Q.. 51,687.18 50,754.98 
Chal’ge. 7,606.17 11,517.00 | Nor th 
Crown C’nw’h 7,497.94 171.93 

Point. 16,411.38 38,816.62 | N. B. L.. 29,323.00 33,179.57 
C’mw’th 61,884.22 243,545.20 | Ophir... 5,613.03 ........ 
Con.N.Y 9,704.46 11,240.50} Peer.... ........ 538.05 
Chollar. 16,611.85 30,536.11 SierraN ........ 1,523.46 
ROUGE. 500.000 1,131.03 | Savage. ........ 41,030.73 
Del Mo.. 9,162.68 11,028.06 Seg. Bel 
Grand P 29,911.37 30,393.83; &M.C. ........ 24,508.79 
Holmes. 4,290.38 4,545.58 Weldon. 1,129.61 ........ 
EE” Vance 3,792.08 | Union... 1,648.07 ........ 


a With $16,000 in bullion in transit and further ship 
ments to arrive. ME SORES Fee 


ASSESSMENTS. 





|No. 





OOMPANY. brs in er 
levied z Sale. elie 
Andes, Nev......... 35| June 12 July 18 Aug. 8 .25 
Baltimore, Nev...... 5 July 2)Aug. 5Aug.24 - .25 
Best & Belcher, Nev; 43 June 6 July 11 Aug. 1 25 
Crocker, Ariz........ | 6Junel4\July 19 Aug.13  .10 
Equitable T., Utah..| 34 May 14\June20 July 15 —.05 
Eureka Cons., Nev.} 12 Junel2) July 15 Aug. 7 50 
Golden Fleece, Cal..; 14 May 21 July 20 Sept.16 17.00 
Goodman, Nev...... 6 Junel5 July 20 Aug. 24 .05 
Nevada Queen, Nev 5 June 3 July 9July 30 50 
North BelleIsle,.Nev; 15, June27;Aug. 1Aug.22 — .30 
Platt & Gilson, Cal.; 1 June20\July 22 Aug. 7, 3.00 
tPinal Cons., Ariz...; 5& May 15|)June21 July 12 .05% 
Original, Nev....... 12 June 12\July 25 Aug. 14) .25 
Seg. Belcher, Nev..| 95 June 4\July 8July 29 .25 
Sierra Nevada, Nev.| 38 June 7|July 11 July 31 25 


Union Cons., Nev... 13 May 13) June 19 July 10 


*Delinquent day and day of sale postponed to dates 
given above. . 

tNotice is given that assessment No. 8, of ten cents per 
share, levied April 13th, 1889, upon the capital stock of 
the Pinal Consolidated Mining Company was rescinded 
by the directors at a meeting held May 15th, 1889. 





DIVIDENDS. 

The following have been declared: a 

Caledonia Gold Mining Company, of Dakota, divi- 
dend 13, eight cents per share, or $8,000, payable July 
26th, by Messrs. Laidlaw & Co., 10 Wall street, City. 

Colorade Central Mining Company, No. 29, five 
cents per share, or $13,750, payable August 12th, at 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 22 William street, 
N. Y. City. 


Montana Company, Lt., of Montana, No. 16, six- 
ence per share, or $82,500, payable July 15th. 
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Poorman Mining Company, of Idaho, Dividend No. 
1, of three cents a share, or $15,000, payable July 


15th. 


The Coeur d’Alene Silver-Lead Mining Company. of 


Idaho, dividend No. 1, of three cents a share, or $15,- 
000, payable July 15th. 








MINING STOCKS. 





New York. 
Fripay EVENING, July 12. 
There is very little in the way of news to report con- 


cerning the market for mining shares in this city. 


Prices during the week have been generally steady 
and sales of about the usual volume. No meeting was 
beld by the Committee on Mining Securities this week, 
but we have it from the committee’s courteous chair- 
man that the executive knife is being sharpened, and 
the slaughter of the “‘ cats” will shortly be commenced, 
to which we heartily say, ‘‘ So mote it be,” Mr. Cnair- 
man, and let us havea list of securities as free from 
blur or blemish as honesty, care and independence 
can make it. When the Exchange will admit only 
sound and honestly managed enterprises to quotation, 
it will benefit the mining industry and create an in- 
terest in mining securities, and the ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL will warmly second its efforts to at- 
tain this end. 


The Salt Lake Tribune of July 3d has the following: 
For some time past there bas been a difference of 
opinion among the directors of the Horn Silver Min- 
ing Company as to what disposition should be made of 
the funds, representing the earnings of the mine, in 
the treasurer’s hands. The three directors here were 
in favor of devoting it to making small quarterly 
dividends, while the four New York directors favored 
loaning the money out. In May last the Eastern dir- 
ectors passed a resolution authorizing James T. Little, 
director and treasurer, to loan out the money on hand. 
He found upon investigation that under the law the 
company had no right to make loans, and in reply 
suggested that the money ought to be distributed 
among the stockholders in dividends. He also stated 
that should he loan the money, and should any loss 
result, he and his bondsmen would be liable, and 
did not care to assume any such responsibility. The 
directors then held another meeting, and passed a 
resolution relieving Mr. Little from all liability 
for any loss, but he found that they had no power 
to relieve him and wrote to that effect, at the same 
time tendering his resignation as treasurer and direc- 
tor, and asking that bis successor be appointed at once, 
to whom he would turn over all funds. On June 25th 
last the board met in New York and accepted Mr. 
Little’s resignation and appointed A. I. Harrison to 
succeed him, Mr, Little was instructed in send the 
funds in hishands on to New York, and yesterday he 
remitted $183,602.93, that being the total amount on 
hand. The mine has been paying well this year, the 
net earnings amounting to about $100,000, and the 
local directors favored the idea of paying two quarterly 
dividends of 10 cents per share, but it seems this 
will not be done,as the Eastern directors want $150,- 
000 kept on hand as & working capital as well as 
dividends for a year ahead before declaring dividends. 
Mr. Little tendered his resignation simply to protect 
himself from any loss that might result from louns 
made by him as treasurer, and stockholders, as _ well 
as directors, regret losing his services. The stock in 
the New York market has been quite active, and was 
firm at from 93c. to $1. 

Eureka Consolidated declined this week, on the 
news that the smelting works of the company at 
Eureka, Nev., had been almost totally destroyed by 
fire. Later advices report that the fire was confined 
to the two furnaces and the ore bin, which, however, 
were entirely ruined. The loss is estimated, unoffi- 
cially, at from fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars, 
partially covered by an insurance of $30,000.) 

The fire occurred on Sunday last; its origin is 
unknown. This disaster is but one of many embarrass- 
ments that have overtaken the company during the 
past year, and coming as it did, just at a time when 
the horizon of the company’s future seemed to be clear- 
ing, itis extremely regrettable. But one sale of the 
stock is reported at $2, 20. . 

The Sutro Tunne! Stock and Trust Certificates are 
attracting no attention. A few sales of the former 
were made at 6@7c. aay 4 

Consolidated California and Virginia advanced in 
the beginning of the week from $7.50 to $7.87, but 
later declined to $7.38, again closing at $7.75. Chol- 
lar advanced from $1.35 to $1.50. , 

Utah declined from 9$0c. to 85c. Potosi from $1.70 
to $1.65. Occidental was firm at $1.75. Mexican at 
$3.45. Best & Belcher at $3.40. 

North Belle Isle shows a few transactions at from 
$1.05 to $1.15. Commonwealth is firm at $4. 

The only business done ia the Colorado stocks was 
in Iron Silver at $2; Small Hopes has advanced to 
$1.20, and Plutus has declined to 82c.; Little Chief 
ruled at 30@32c.; Denver City at 8c., and Cashier 
at 4c. : . E 

Silver King, as already mentioned, is now in the 
hands of the Bonanza firm, and they are keeping the 
price firm at from 95c. to $1.05. ; ae 
The Colorado Coal and Iron Company is_ having its 
affairs put on a sound business basis by Mr. Edward 
Berwind, President. Pretty radical and much needed 
changes have been made in the personnel of the com- 
pany and business methods adopted, the capacity of 
the mines is being greatly increased and an irrigating 
canal is being built, Much of the property that has 
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in the past been a drain on the resources of the com- 
pany, bus been dispsed of and the finances are now 
in such a condit «n that not only is the interest on the 
Companies bonds assured, but it is rumored that witb- 
in a year or two the stock may receive a dividend. 

Tbe Amador stocks continue to sell fcr the sam 
prices they have brought during the past few weeks. 

Plymouth Consolidated was bought frequently, and 
sales were made at from $8@$8 63. 

Bodie was dealt in only on Saturday, when it sold at 
$1 75. Standard declined from $1.10@$1. 

Quicksilver Common brought from $6@6.59. 

Hector, which is rarely dealt in, sold at from 15@ 
20c. 

The price of Mutual remains at $1.45. 

There is no change-to note in the price of Rappahan 
nock, which still remains at 7c. 

Little is doing in the Black Hills stecks, Deadwood. 
Terra is seldom quoted, and this week shows only one 
transaction at $1.40. Homestake at $9 50. Caledonia 
has again declared its regular monthly dividend and 
was steady at from $3 to $3.10. 

United Copper is still selling at from $1.05 to $1.15. 

El Cristo is apparently for the present withdrawn 
from the market; it was dealt im at the beginning of 
the week at from $1.35 to $1.40 and tc-day sold at 
$1.35. 

Boston. 
[From our Special Correspondent.] 

There is not much to encourage holders of copper 
stocks in the present condition of the market, and the 
future outlook is not of a character to inspire confi- 
dence in an advance in prices: on the contrary, it 
would seem that a lower-level wilt be reached before 
any considerable reaction sets iv. The market early 
in the week showed considerable strength, with Calu- 
met & Heclaup $2 to $208, which has been fairly 
maintained. Boston & Montana was firm at $36, but 
later on it weakened, and sold down to $33, recovering 
to $35, and closing at $3434. 

Quincy sold down to $49, with later sales at $50. 

Franklin, Atlantic, and Osceola dull, but quite 
steady at $9, the latter, however, wa; a llttle weak 
and sold at $8!,@$8%q. There is a report that theore 
is showing better in the Osceola, which may have its 
influence on the price of the stock later on. 

Tamarack declined from $103!¢ to $95, and rallied 
tain to $98, talk of a reduced dividend being the 
cause of the decline. 

Butte declined from $24 to $22 on sales of small lots. 

Allouez sold at 90c. for 30 sharesonly. National at 
$1. Pewabic, $2. Santa Fé bas had a hard week, 
and large lots of stock have been thrown on the 
market. It opened at 60c., and sold down to 40c. 
recovering to 45c. It is reported that an issue of 
bonds on the property is in contemplation, which may 
account for the desire to sell the stock 

Bonanza sympathized with Santa Fé, and declined 
from 80c. to 50c. on very small sales. 

The silver stocks have ruled dull without material 
change in prices. Catalpa sold at 12¢., and Dunkin 
ex divided at $1.05. 

3p. M.— At the afternoon call Calumet & Hecla 
sold at $207, Butte & Montana, $34@$34'%, Al-ouez 
at 70c, Huron and National at 62!¢c, Bonanza at 
65c. and Santa Fe advanced to 50c. on sales of 4,000 
shares. 


July iL. 


San Francisco. July 12. 


The following quotations were received from San 
Francisco to-day by the New York Consolidated Stock 
and Petroleum Exchange: Alta. $1.25; Belle Isle, 
80c.: Bodie, $1.10; Con. Cal. & Va., $7.50; Chollar, 
$1.35- Crown Point, $2: Eureka, $1; Gould & Curry, 
$2: Hale & Norcross, $3: Mexican, $3; Mono. 75c.: 
Navajo, 45c.; N. Belle Isle, $1.45; Nevada Queen, 
$1.70; Ophir, $4.60; Potosi, $2.50; Savage, $1.80; 
Sierra Nevada, $2.35; Union, $2.95; Utah, 75c,; Yel- 
low Jacket, $2.90. 


Trust Stocks. 


There are five trusts, whose certificates are regis- 
tered at the New York Stock Exchange, the par 
value of whose stock represents an aggregate of 
$211,983,200. It has always been something of a 
mystery as to what was the capitalization of the trusts, 
the certificates of whicb are dealt in among the un- 
listed securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The Exchange itseif did not know. Frequent 
inquiries were made, and the question provoked much 
discussion. The Exchange finally sent to the registry 
offices of the different trusts, and on the 11th inst. the 
officers of the Exchange were able to tell the public 
something about them. The companies furnished the 
following figures: 


Lead Trust, capitalized for...................... $83,018,800 
Cotton Oil Trust, capitalized for..... .......... 42,185,200 
Sugar Trust, capitalized for............ ........ 49,856,500 
American Cattle Trust, capitalized for......... 13,396,100 
Distillers and Cattle Feeders’ Trust, capital- 
| aa ee eihteboscerwennee 30,726,600 
ee ere $219,183,200 


This amount represents 2,191,832 trust certificates 
outstanding. 


That the outstanding Lead Trust stock exceeded 
$83,000,000, instead of about $60,000,000, as had been 
the popular impression in the street, was a cause of 
disturbance in the Stock Exchange during the past 
week. 

The investing public should Jearn to appreciate the 
unstable foundation on which these Trust ‘‘ securities” 
rest, and the collapse which is certain to come to all 
of them. They are good stocks to leave alone. 


PED: shaseane us ceeee 13,826,292 EN sisdanvasucaneeed 17,092,604 


PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES. 
[Special report by Watson & GIBSON.] 

There have been no interesting developments during 
the week in the oil market, except that it be that the 
monthly report for receipts and dehveries of June 
show a reduction in stocks 686,000 barrels. 

Since there was only about nine anda half million 
barrels of oil in shape for good delivery, and five ex- 
changes are trading in them, it would not require 
much buying to materially advance tbe price, and it 
will not be long hence until the stock of oil will be so 
small as to compel higher prices; unless the Standard 
should announce tbat Uhio oil is fully equal to Penn- 
sylvania oi as an illuminant. Our exports during the 
last fis‘al year were six per cent higher than for the 
preceding year and at the present moment there is a 
large demand for oil for export. 

NEW YORK EXCHANGE. 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. 

July 6..... 90% N%*% 914 9% 36,000 

8... 90% 911% 9014 90% 254,000 

9..... 903% 911g 9034 9034 127,000 

ee... ' 924g 91 924% 247,000 

| Ae 9214 9234 9244 92% 145,000 

12..... 92% 9234 9134 9134 116,500 

Total sales in barrels... ..-.....0000. . 925,000 
CONSOLIDATED STOCK AND PETROLEUM EXCHANGE. 

Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. 

July 6.:... 914 914 91 91 190,000 

Rect 91 9138 9034 9114 248,000 

Bo asex 9146 9146 91 91to 201,000 

OS wale 91% 9234 91% 9z 369,000 

Po iets 9214 §234 92: 925¢ 210,000 

12..... 92% 9254 915¢ 9154 141,000 

Total silos TA DAPIOIRS s siiss 6005s ccdersesccs 1,359,000 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, Jaly 12. 

Statistics. 
PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE COAL for week ended 
suly 6th, and year from January Ist. 















———-1889. ——-. 1888. 

Tons of 2,240 Ibs. Week. Year. Year. 
P,. & Read. R.R. Co....... 125,991 3,046,932 2,761,985 
Cent. R.R. of N. J. . 107,143 2,764,510 2,479,798 
Aa, Vi. Riis SDs 6 os 130,439 3,597,598 2,838,509 
D., L. & W. R.R. C . 116,949 2,209,929 3,169,767 
D. & H. Canal Co.. 63,037 1,843,963 2,101,929 
Penna. R.R...... 49,529 1,639.634 2,222,573 
Penna. Coal Co.. 31,260 544,903 772,394 
Penna. Canal Co......... 10,000 172,862 180,540 
Sie a PE IE Se | ee 25,000 570,628 463,976 

NEI So Gia eke s wean 659,348 16,390,959 16,991,471 
PRUONRR Koo cankionicsesskas’ Babee CPASIS hae. oe 


The above table does not include the amount of coal 
consumed and sold at the mines, which is about six per 
cent of the whole production. 

Production for corresponding period : 
1884... . See ca ET ED. 5 oaas coxciecaacn 15,233,098 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL for week ended 
July 6th, and year from January Ist: 
EASTERN AND NORTHERN SHIPMENTS. 














Tons of 2,240 lbs. Week. Year Year. 
Phila. & Erie R.B.......... 2,279 33,117 29,474 
Cumberland, Md........... 60,000 1,499,792 1,780,621 
PS BR nas cobnawenws 3,500 57,003 4,067 
SRT NS ORs iaioc sciences Santee 162,370 186,342 
Clearfield, Pa..........25.. .. 53,568 1,474,160 1,727,732 
PEIUAIAG, FW. cron cavcncnn 2,954 408,731 408,858 
Beach Creek, Pa........... 18,588 612,125 793,400 
Pocahontas Flat Top....... 15,216 770,746 730,159 
Kanawha, W. Va.......... *38,100 782,335 787.388 

BUA ckbnckebccsciepess ee 194,205 5,800,379 6,538,041 


*Week ending June 30th. 
WESTERN SHIPMENTS. 








Pea, Pa «00s senens00s 11,966 291,992 369,914 
Westmoreland, Pa.......... 24,402 681,265 801,560 
Monongahela, Pa........... 10,880 150,387 189,765 

PML bobs sec abanscnucs 47,248 1,123,644 1,351,239 
COE os 6 6 is5 scien chon 241,453 6,924,023 


*,889,280 

PRODUCTION OF COKE on line of Pennsylvania R. Kk. 

for: week ending July 6th and year from January 

Ist, in tons of 2,000 lbs.: Week, 76,699 tons; year, 2,245,317 

tons; to corresponding date in 1883. 1,988,277. 
Anthracite. 


The anthracite trade is very dull: more so, in fact, 
than those in the business bad exvected. It is still 
hoved that next month the market will revive and 
will take a large production, and it is certain that 
from September to the end of the year the output 
will be very large. Prices by the companies are, 
as heretofore, quoted, and there is apparently no cut- 
ting, but individual operators still sell at from 
$4 to $4.15 for stove coal and other sizes in 
proportion. During the week contracts were make 
with the Brooklyn Water Works for the supply of 
about 30,000 tons of coal, of which 25,000 is broken 
and 5,000 tons egg. The following bids were con- 
sidered: Reading Coal and Iron Company, $4 05; 
Stickney & Conyngbam, $4.05; F. A. Potts & Co., 
$4.10; Delaware & Hudsoa Canal Company, $4.15; 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co., for Wilkes-barre 
coal, $4.25, ana for Plymouth coal, $4.51. The contract 
was given to the Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Company for 
Plymouth coal, or the bigbest bid obtained the con- 
tract. The explanation given for this is that the 
Water-Works have tested and have found to their 
own satisfaction that one ton of this coal will pump 
as much water as 14 tons of any of the 
other coals offered. A good deal, of course, 
would depend on the way the tests were made, but 
this is the reasop given for the marked preference for 


o-1 . I 
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this coal, though every one admits ‘that Wilkesbarre 
and especially Plymouth coal is of excellent quality. 
The supply of anthracite is now fully resumed and 
stocks, if anything, are increasing. The following are 
the quotations for free burning coal, f.c.b., New York 
shipping ports: Brokencoal, $3.90; egg and chest- 
nut, $4.15, aud stove, $4.40 per ton. 
Bituminous. 


There is a steady supply and a better demand for 
bituminous coal. The latter is perhaps in part due to 
the strike which has broken out on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, on the Mountain Divisiop, and also in the 
Clearfield, with the exception of the Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Compauy’s mines, where the men are still 
at work. This trouble has stimulated a demand, and 
prices have stiffened somewhat, so that circular rates 
are pretty generaliy obtaiued. We continue to quote 
them as $2.50@$2.60 at Baltimore, and in New York 
$3 40@$3.50 alongside. 

A press dispatch dated Newhurg, July 11, says: 
Toe Ontario & Western Railroad Company is reported 
to have purchased along stretch of dock property at 
Cornwall, where they will establish a great coal depot. 
Coal will be received from the mines and shipped to 
points on the river and canal by boat. By the build- 
ing of new roads the Ontario & Western is now in 
connection with the Pennsylvania coal fields. 

Boston. 
{From our Special Correspondent.]} 

The Boston coal market is fairly active for the sea- 
son, although that is not saying much for the trade, 
There must be a vacation breathing spell, and it has 
begun now. The advance hinders business to some 
extent, but trade would -be dujl anyway, and little or 
nothing is lost by the shrewd ‘“‘ marking up of the 
goods.” Shippers all report more coal at tidewater, 
though stocks are not by any means burdensome, 
There is no detention, however, on domestic sizes. 
Full May circular is not yet maintained. Individual 
operators have consideravle coal which they are offer- 
ing at concessions that are fairly attractive. Tbe com- 
panies have a stock of old orders to keep them com- 
fortably busy, and are not disposed to be very strict 
with buyers who have not yet found vessels at reason- 
able freights. 

The bituminous situation is unchanged. Thereis a 
fair transient trade for cargo lots, it I may so term it, 
but not much is bemg done, and trade is not bein 
catered for very actively, as nearly every one is rush 
to ship orders now on the books. One large shipper 
tells me he is 50,000 tons behind bis last year’s record 
at this time and that he uever had so much coal to ship 
as pow. He has ceased waiting for freight to go off. 
The pool price of $2.60 f. 0. b. is not very badly cut. 

Freights are rm, and though perhaps not quotably 
bigher are tending upwards, 

Retail trade is moderate. An udvanceis expected 
very shortly, possibly at to-morrow’s meeting of the 
Exchange. 

Buffalo. 
[From our Special Correspondent. } 

The advance in anthracite coal has not been con- 
ducive to the increase of business. Family orders since 
the first have been small, and as there are no indica- 
tious or likelihood of a decline in prices, it is apparent 
that consumers have accepted the situation with stoi- 
cal indifference, and will order when they are obliged 
and not before, having littie or nothing to gain by 
parting with their currency unti! the fuel is wanted 
tor consumption. Stocks are large and ample, as the 
Lake movement continues light as compared with a 
year since. 

In bituminous coal a fair trade is doing for manu- 
facturing and steamboat purposes. No changes have 
been made in quotations, which, although noted as 
nominal, are pretty near the selling prices. There is 
some talk of a reduction in railroad freights from the 
mines before long. ; 

Cokes quiet and unchanged. 

Our friend Mr. A. J. Hoole has returned to our 
city, and is now connected with the Erie Railroad as 
coal agent and manager of the docks and trestles. 

The Lebigh ore-dock at this port is a complete wreck 
from overloading. The ground was of made earth, 
and having been weakened by the wash from propell- 
ers, the big heaps of ore caused the dock f Aide on 
Saturday last, carrying away the piles for nearly fift 
teet. Its present appearance is suggestive of a sma 
earthquake. 

The cost of lighting our city streets with gas and 
electricity last month figured up to the total of 
$21,801.47 ; of this amount only $6,068.37 was for 
gas. ‘ 
The gas wells at Lang’s Brewery, in this city, area 
great saccess. Four boilers are run with the supply, 
and there is probably sufficient gas to run the five in 
use, This “find” prevents the necessity of purchasing 
from 8,000 to 10,000 tons of coal yearly. 

Tho Superintendent of Public Works has advertised 
for bids for lengthening six locks on the Erie Canal 
and two locks on the Oswego Canal, the work to be 
completed by April 20, 1890. 

Lake freighting here of coal light for many days at 
unchanged quotations. The shipments hence from July 
4th to 10th, both days inclusive, aggregating only 56,- 
420 net tons, namely, 21,190 to Chicago, 14,150 to 
Milwaukee, 2,630 to Superior, 4,130 to Gladstone, 
2,850 to Marquette, 450 to Au Sable, 450 to Detroit, 
240 to Fort Huron, 1,030 to Racine, 500 to Ste. Marir, 
5,089 to Green Bay, 1,180 to Kenosha, 450 to Bay 
City, 240 to Amherstberg and 50to Duncan City. The 
rates of freight were 50c. to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay and Gladstone: 55c. "to Racine: 40c. to 
Bay City, Duluth, Saginaw and Fort Huron; 25c. to 
Detroit and Amberstberg; 45c. to Marquette; 60c. to 


July 11, 
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Kenosha; and Ashland and Sault Ste. Marie on con- 
tract. 


{From our Special Correspondent. | special feature worthy of reporting, but the feeling on 


Coal.—There is no improvement in the situation, but | the part of consumers has undoubtedly undergone a' gy 


rather the reverse; prices unchanged. The miners are! marked change, and their confidence in the maiuite- 
on astrike, fist and second pools works are closed. | naace of present values for any length of time bas been 
Third pool only railroad miners at wurk. Fourth pool; greatly diminished. This uncertainty as to the course 
miners working at 2 cents; miners in the other three | of future values bas had some effect on the demand 
pools refuse to mine for 24¢ cents and are idle. for the metal, and the orders from consumers are said 
The nominal rates are: to have fallen off lately to some extent. The present 
PRICE OF COAL PER 100 BUSHELS = 7,600 LBS, quotatiors are a< follows: Lake copper, 12c.; Casting 
Mite GOO)...... 606.0002 $4.75 | Fourth pool............ $3.25 | copper, 10% @10%e. 
Second pool. .. 4.50 | Railroad coal..... 5.00@6. The London market has also iost some of the firm- 
Third pool............. 3.90 ness which has lately characterized it at the lower 
Connellsville Coke.—The demand for coke is on the | Jevel of values recently reached. This weakening ten- 
increase, and an advance in the near future 1s prom-| dency is not so apparent in the prices of Chili Bars 
ised. -The operations of the 77 coke plants in the Con- | and G. M. B.’s as in the quotations for fine copper. 
nellsville region for the past week shows a production | Our last cable advices from London report the closing 
tbat has not been equalled the present year. Output} quotations for Chili Bars and G. M. B.’s at £41 spot 
for the week, 108,972 tons, against 102,535 preceding | and £40 10s, three months’ futures, against £41 12s. 
week; increase, 6,434 tons. Total shipments, 6,127 | 6d. spot and £41 2s, 6d., three months, at the end of 
cars; previous week, 5,847 cars; increase, 280 cars. | last week. The other descriptions, from Tough to 
(Juotations as follows per ton: Lake Superior ingot copper, range between £45 10s. 
Furnace coke ..$1.05@$1.10 | Crushed................. $1.50 | and £52. Sheet copper is held at 28@32c., according 
To dealers...... 1.10@ 1.15 | Foundries.............. 1.25 | to size. 
Freight rates from the oveus to Pittsburg, 70c. per| The exports of copper from New York during the 
ton; to Shenango Valley, $1.35; Cleveland, $2.80; | past week were as follows: 










































East St. Louis, $3.50; Chicago, $2.75. To Havre— Copper. Lbs. 
ye go. $ By 8.8. La Gascogne....., .220 casks — 400,000 $18,000 
pan op aN o Liverpool— Yopper Matte. 
FREIGHTS. By S. S. The Queen....... 4,173 bags 464,022 20,700 


Rates on Iron.—A pr minent officer of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company is reported to have said 
that on and after July 15 tbe rates on iron from the 
seaboard to the West will be put on the same basis as 
now charged from the West tothe East. At present 
the rate to the West for less than a car-load is 30 cents 
per 100 weigh‘, and for a car-load or more 25 cents, 
while the :ate from the West to the East is 25 cents 
and 20 cents respectively. These low rates apply only 
to pig-iron and articles covered by the special iron 
tariff, which will expire on August 31, 1889. 


The following rates per ton of 2,240lbs. fer coal char- 
ters are reported: 

From Baltimore to: Bangor, 1.20@1.25; Bath, Me., 
1.20; Boston, Mass., 1.15; Bridgeport, L95; Brooklyn. 
1.00; Charleston, .75; Fall River, 1.05¢1,10; Galveston, 
3.25; New Bedford, 1.05; Newburyport, l.bv; New Haven, 
1.05; New London, 1.05; New York, 1.00; Portland, 1.15; 
Portsmouth, N. H., 1.20@1.25; Providence, 1.05; Quincy 
Point, 1.15@1.20; Richmond, Va., .70; Salem, Mass., 
1.15; Savannah, 1.10; Somerset, 1.05; Williamsburg, 
N. Y., 1.00; Wilmington, N. C., 1.10. 

From Philadelphia to: Annapolis, 70; Bangor, 
Me., 1.15*; Boston, 1.10@1,15*; Charlestown, 1.15; Chel- 
sea, 1.20*; East Cambridge, 1:15"; Fall River, .80@.90*; 
Georgetown, D. C., .85t; Gloucester, 1,10*; Lynn, 1.25@ 
1.35"; Milton, 1.25"; New Bedford, -,80@.90; Newbury- 
port, 1.25*; New York, .90t; Norfolk, Va., .65; Portland, 
1.10@1.15*; Portsmouth, N. H., 1.15*; Providence, .80@.90* ; 
Riehmond, Va., .60; Salem, 1.20* ; Savannah, 1.15* ; 
Washington, .385.t 


Tin.—The market here has again been subject to 
the same kind of fluctuations as for some weeks past, 
following the somewhat erratic course of the London 
market. Closing last week at £89 7s. 6d. to £89 10s. 
spot, and £89 7s. 6d. to £90 three months; the same 
price was maintained on Monday, but on Tuesday the 
qu: tations dropped to £88 5s. to £88 7s. 6d. spot, and 
£88 15s. to £89 three months: on Wednesday, how- 
ever, there was a rise cf about 5s. a ton, and on 
Thursday a further gain of about the samezamount 
bringing the quotationsup to £88 15s. to £88 17s. 6d. 
spot, and £89 12s, 6d. to £89 15s, three months. 
Oo Friday the market again opened at a decline of 5s., 
and the latest closing prices received by cable sre: 
spot, £88 12s. 6d.; futures, £89 5s. The consumptive 
demand in this market bas improved somewhat lately, 
aud the comparatively low prices of the metal on this 
side (being below the cost of importation) have evi- 
dently encouraged more buying. Our closing quota- 
tions to-day are: spot, 19°75; July, 19°60; August, 
19°85; September, 19 90. 

Lead.—The weakening tendency of lead prices has 
become more pronounced during the past week, and 
there appears to be an entire absence of buyers at 
present, consumers seeming to b2 all well supplied for 
some weeks auead. The little business done during 
the past few days has principally been in sec- 
ond-band lots, the sellers beiug chiefly con- 
sumers who bougbt rather more metal than they 
needed a short time ago, fearing that tte expected de- 
cision of the Treasury on the question of the duty on 
imported silver-lead ore might lead to a sharp advance 
in values,and these buyers are now selling part of 
their holdings out again. On the other hand the 
western smelters, being well booked with orders, are 
not selling now at the lower quotations. Wequote to- 
day’s closing prices: spot, 3:95; July, 3°95; Aug., 3 95 
Closing quotations are as follows: Domestic, common, 
spot, 3°95c., Foreign, 4°871¢c., Sheet, per pound, 





* And discharging. t Alongside. 





METAL MARKET. 


NEw YORK, Friday Evening, July 12, 1889. 
Prices of silver per ounce troy. 








| 
Sterling Lond’n |N. y.. Sterling |Lona ’niN. Y. 
July|Exch’ge.| Pence.} Cts. July| Exch ’ge.| Pence.| Cts. 





—- ———— 











| | 9 | 4.87% | 423-16| 92 6%4c.; Pipe, per pound, 6c.; Tin-lined pipe, per pound, 
6 | 4.87% | 423-16] 92 | 10 4.88 42 3-16 | 921¢| 15c.; Shot, per 25-pound bag, 1°25c.; Spanish lead, 
7 = | = =| ae 4.88 42 3-16| 9244] London, £12 7s. 6d. 
8 4.8744 4.88 423-16; 92% 


423-16 | 92 i The Chicago Market.—Messrs. Everett & Post 


telegraph us to-day as foilows: Market is slightly 
weaker. Desilverized is offered in a limited way at 
3 85c. Sales for the week aggregate 300 tons at 
3°87, @3'85c.. Trade is very quiet. 


*Sunday. _ 


Silver market has held firm this week, with an ad- 
vance of ;,d. per rupee on allotment of Indian;Council 
bills. 

The supply of silver in this market from the West has 
b2en somewhat limited the past week, and shipments 
to London continue small. 

United States Assay Office at New York reports 
total receipts of silver for the week 40,000 ounces. 

Domestic and Foreign Coin. 


The following are the latest market quotations for 
Americap and other coin : 


telegraph us as follows: Business during the week 
has been very quiet, and sales have been of a retail 
ebaracter. Prices are slightly lower, owing to un- 
favorable sea-board advices. Common and refined 
offered at the close at 3°8c. 


Spelter remains quiet in line with some parcels in 
second hands offered on the market at 5c., whilst the 
producers hold the metal very firm for prices on the 
parity of 5-10@5°20 New York, and even at these 






Eins ick A vtnaenenisin’ $ .72 $ — || figuresthe quantity available for early shipment is 
Mexican dollars.................s0es000 .73%4 74 | Very small. Foreign is quoted at 5°80c. per lb. and 
Peruvian soles and Chilian pesos... .... ° ae “ £19 5s. per ton. American sheet zicc, per lb., 6c. 
oe (| RE PE a we = —~ Autimony.—This metal continues very strong and 
ede sagan ounalinnia Er en, ee 4.87 4:99 | in good devand at 15%¢-!¢ for Hallett’s and 16%{-3¢ 
Twenty francs........ ccs... cceecceeses “. 8.92 3.95 | for Cookson’s. English makers have again advanced 
Twenty marks....... : 4.75 4.80 | their quotations to £65 10s. for Hallett’s. 

Spanish doubloons.. . 15.55 15.75 Nickel.—The scarcity of available supplies has 
: naeee pee = zh ihe caused an advance in the prices of both foreign and 
Mexican 20 pesos. . feo Pepe 19.50 19.65 | domestic nickel. For the former we quote 65@70c. 
I inks fn nitds ssscvegs evn svdsee 3.96 4.00 | per Ib , ana for the latter, 60@65c. 


Quicksilver.—The market has been slightly easier 
- 63@65c. Latest London quotations are £8 15s.@ 
£9. 


Copper.—The rumors which were in circulation a 
week ago about an impending rupture in the existing 
relations between the general body of Lake copper 
producers have proved to be without practical effect 
on prices. 

lt is said that the Tamarack Company has ex- 
pressed repentance, and if it should actually make 
just amends the other companies will probably re- 
establish the former understanding. At present most 
of tbe companies are free to produce 





(RON MARKET REVIEW. 


FRIDAY EVENING, July 12. 
The shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
mines for the past week have beaten all previous records 
for a single week, fouting up 275,598 gross tons, an 
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aod sell without restraint, but none of them is willing! ncrease of 95,183 tons over the samo week in 1888. 
to take the first step in breaking the price below 12 The shipments for tbe season aggregated 2,350,796 
Shipments of coal by canal for first week in July, | cents, so that this price is likely to be maintained. | tons, an increase over the corresponding date last year 
none; receipts, 2,425 net tons. Freights were 2 loads | There is no doubt, however, tbat the impression made cf 1,156,374 tons. If the present rate of output is 
to Ilion at 60c., and 1 load to Syracuse at 45c. per| by the evasion of the understanding by the Tam- , maintained, the mines will put 6,000,000 tons on the 
net ton, free on and off. arack has lessened tine confidence felt by tbe other | msrket th’s seasor. This dees not look like any scarcity 

Pittsb July 11 companies in the stability of the arrangement. Speak- | of ore, and it indicates a very large production of pig 

sourg y'. | ing generally, the market here remains without apy | iron. 


be little, if any, surplus iron offering: certainly there 
is none pressing on the market, and quotations are 
tirm at last week’s figu:ies. The demand con- 
tinues good, and for the present, at least, 
consumption and production appear to be nearly 
equal. Some of the furnaces’ seem _ reluctant 
to contract abead for deliveries le ter than September, 
but until the probable « ourse of the market for the lat- 
ter balf of the year is {more easily discernible, con- 
sumers need have little anxiety to secure contracts. 
In the way of actual transactions, there is little to re- 
port. About 5,000 tons of Southern iron have been 
sold by various houses. Quotatious are very uviform. 
Northern brands ure beld at from $17 to $18 for No. 
1, the latter figure being rather exceptional; No. 2, 
$16@$16.50; Gray Forge, $1550. Southern brands 
are quoted as follows: No. 1. $16.50@$17; No. 2, 
een No. 3, $15@$15.25, and $14.50 for Gray 
orge. 






































at full prices, the foreign market being very firm 
We continue to quote as follows: Dalmellington,,. 
$19.50; Eglinton. $19; Langloan, $21; Summerlee, 
$21.50; Shotts, $21; Coltness, $21.50. The follow- 
ing quotations were received by cable to-day to the 
Metal Exchange: Scotch Warrants, 43s, 10d.; Colt- 
ness, at Glasgow. 54s.; Langloan, at Glasgow, 44s.; 
Summerlee, at Glasgow, 54s.; Gartsherrie, at Glas- 
gow, 52s.; Glengarnock, at Ardrossan, 5ls. 9d.; 


S. W. Royse & Co. say: ‘‘ After a gradual fall in 


the first three weeks of this month, matters have taken 
a turn and prices advanced. Inquiries are numerous 


of production of pig iron must shortly be considerably 
enhanced. Shipments from Middlesbro’ during the 


; the advantage may be said to be in sellers’ favor. We 
The St. Louis Market.—Messrs. John Wahl & Co. ! 




























































































Pig Iron.—The market has been generally steady 
d unchanged during the week. There appears to 


Scotch Pig.—A few bundred tons have been sold 


Dalmellington, at Ardrossan, 45s, 64.; Eglinton, at 
Ardrossan, 44s, 
Writing us from Manchester on the 29 ult., Messrs. 


values of pig iron at Glasgow and Middlesbro’ during 


for forward delivery, but makers are quite disinclined 
1o operate. With the advance in miners’ wages, and 
consequent increase in value of raw materials, the cost 


month are only moderate, being returned as 61,726 
tons up to the 24th inst., as against 59,031 tons for 
corresponding period of last year.” 


Spiegeleisen.—Transactions have been light and 
prices stationary at $28@$28.50 for either English or 
German makes, 20 per cent. Ferrc-manganese, 80 
per cent., is quoted at $59@$60, being a little lower, 
with nothing doing. 

Billets, Slabs and Rods.—For the imported 
articles, prices are almost entirely nominal. Foreign 
wire rods are held at $43. American steel nail slabs 
can be bought at $29.50. 


Steel Rails.—It is believed that with possibly one 
or two exceptions all of the mills are well sold up and 
in many quarters it is impossible to obtain early ae- 
liveries. The demand during the week has been bet- 
ter even than usual. The sale of 6,000 tons to which 
we referred last week as for Southern delivery went 
to th> East & West Railroad, of Alabama. This, 
together with the fastenings, etc., has been one of the 
largest of recent sales. Forabouta month there has 
been an inquiry in the market for some 23,000 tons 
foraroad just south of Baltimore. I is reported 
that this has been finally placed, but we are unable to 
learr: with whom. The quotation of $28 per ton is 
continued. 


Structural Iron and Steel.—While the mar- 
ket for all kinds of finished iron is temporarily quiet 
on account of the stoppages at a number of the mills, 
the demand continues good. The requirements of 
consumers are still large and in the matter of prices 


quote as follows, at mill: Bridge plate, 2-1-.; angles, 
2@2°Ic. ; Tees, 2°5@2°6c,: steel angles, 2°5c.; beams 
and channels, on wharf, 2-8c. 

Steel Plates are held as follows on wharf: Tank 
and Ship, 2°25; Shell, 2°-4@2°5; Fiange, 2-8: Fire- 
Box, 3°50@4. 

Iron Plates are quoted as follows on wharf: 
Common tank, 2°25c.; refined, 2°3@2-4e : shell, 2°4 
@2dc.; flange, 3°5@3-7c.; entra flange, 33,@4. 

Bar Iron.—At mill common is quoted at 1 6@177c , 
and refined at 1°75@19c. Deliveries from store are 
quoted as follows: Common, 1°9c. base; Refined, 2c. 
base; ‘*Ulster,” 3c. base; ““Norway,” 5e. shapes, and 
Norway nail rods, 5c. 

Merchant Steel.—Sales have not been of little 
importance and prices are fairly steady. We quote 
as follows: Best English tool steel, 15¢. net: Ameri-. 
can tool steel, 734@10c.; special grades, 13@20c.: 
crucible machinery steel, 5c.; crucible spring, 33c-.: 
Bessemer machinery, 21¢@2‘¢c.; Bessemer spring, 
24 @2h<c. 

Pipes and Tabes.—The demand is steady and of 
fair proportions. Cast-iron pipe is quoted at works, 
according to siz°, from $25.50 to $30. Wrought-iron 

ipe prices are subject to the following discounts : 

utt-wheeled, plain and tarred, 55 per cent discount; 
galvanized, 45 per cent discount; lap-welded, plain 
and tarred, 65 per cent discount; galvanized, 55 per 
cent discount.. In accordance with the recently 
adopted schedule, a discount of 60 per cent is allowed 
ou boiler tubes. 
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Rail Fastenings.—A sale of about 400 tons of 
fastenings to the East & West Railroad of Alabama 
has been consummated. The prices, of course, cov- 
ered the cost of delivery in the South, but we under- 
stand that they were based on about the following 
prices: Spikes, 1°95c.: angle fish-bars, 1°75@1°85c. ; 
bolts and sq. nuts, 2 70@2 75c.; bolts and hex. nuts, 
2°80@3c. 

Old Material.—No. 1 wrought scrap is worth 
about $21, and cast scrap, $14.50@$15 Nosales of 
either are reported. Old rails have now been sold at 
$23. Alot of 500 tons was sold this week at this 
figure,and weare also infurmed that the offer of 
1,000 tons to be shipped from a European port, which 
we reported last week as under advisement, has finally 
been accepted. The cffering of old rails is light, and 
prices are firm. 


Cleveland. July 11. 


[From our Special Correspondent. ] 

Inquiries for ore with correspouding sales have con- 
tinued steady during the past two weeks, at unchanged 
prices. Furnacemen acknowledge that the best and 
standard brands of ore are pretty well sold up. Odd 
lots of ores with doubtful reputation are quoted from 
25c. to 50c. below the market, but consumers are 
somewhat shy of these brands, preferring to pay a 
hig! er price for well-known ores which will yield ac- 
cording to representations. Lake freights remain un- 
cbanzed. 

Quotations remain the same. 


SPECULAR AND MAGNETIC ORES. 


Bessemer, 66 to 69 per cent......:.......s0000-- $5.50@$6.25 

= 60 to 64  " Cogbweekve ns ous eemaee 4.56@ 5.50 

Non- “ 66 to 69 | ES theubuwab ae en ceeks 5.00@ 5.25 

= Sere —" asssngpanseonkss naw 4.25@ 4.75 

e Sea... " askedcsesckbaianesxcde 3.75@ 4.00 

SOFT HEMAT TES, DRIED AT 212 . 

Bessemer, 62 to 65 per cent............ .2. seeee $4.50@$5.00 

F 59 to 61 i Wee Cone ccahan! SekE ae oe 4.25@ 4.50 

pea ee nxncsseakans cmecccsee 3.50@ 4,25 

Above prices are delivered at docks at Lake Erie 
ports. 

Phila delphia. July 12. 


[From ou r Special Correspondent.] 

Pig Iron.—Firmness characterizes the entire mar- 
het. This week’s business does not foot ry quite as 
well, but there is still plenty iron selling. What helps 
to strengthen this market is the fact that very little 
Southern iron is offering or issold here. The Southern 
turnace people, according to our advices, are indifferent 
about selling their output after September Ist. Buy- 
ers have been quite diligent during the past few days, 
and there are very few who arein need of iron for 
30 days and many need not buy for nearly 60 days. 
Mokers are not in the least disposed to yield, notwith- 
starding the increase in the output of both antbracite 
and bituminous furnaces. Forge iron is selling quietly 
at $15@$15.50, No. 2 at $16@$16.50, and No. 1 at 
$17 to $18, there being less iron than usual selling at 
inside figures. 

Scotch Iron —A few lots have changed hands at full 
prices. 

Blooms.—The oversold condition of most bloomeries 
has given the market the appearance of unusual firm- 
ness, as makers are nominally quoting higher, though 
square offers woutd be taken at $29 for small] lots of 
nail s abs, $80.50 for tank slabs, $33 tor shell slabs, 
and $41.50 for anthracite. Charcoal blooms are 
strong at $52@$54. 

Muck Bars. ~The market retains all its strength un- 
der a steady demand of small lots. The larger buyers 
are out of the market. A fair quotation delivered is 
$28.50, but several makers are asking $29. 

Bar Iron.—Nearly-all makers here and in the in- 
terior are asking a little more than June prices, but 
not all of them are getting it. The range of prices 
from medium to refined is 1°70@1°'85. 

Skelp.—Ground skelp ranges from 1°70@1'80c., and 
sheared from 1 95@2c. There is a good deal of talk 
about business in the near future, but actual business 
is light. 

Nails.—Interior makers are getting rid of car-load 
lots at 1°85c., which isa good price considering the 
large offerings of good nails. So far this year 4,714 
two-story dwellings have been erected or projected 
against 3.250 last year to date, and 1,427 three-story 
dwellings against 1.007. The total outlay for six 
months foots up $16,482,451. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—Demand for pipes and tubes 
is strong, and mills are filling up with business faster 
than old orders are being worked off. 

Sheet Iron.—The card rates are being willingly 
paid. The anxiety is now to obtain prompt deliveries. 

Plate Iron.—Some manufacturers have ventured 
to name a slight advance on buyers who needed 
prompt deliveries, and in several ascertained instances 





not mean much this week, as they show a wide range, 
viz.: 2@2°20c. for plate and tavk: shell, 2°40@2°60c. ; 
flange, 3°20@3°30c.; fire-box, 3°75@4c. 

Structural Iron.—Bridge builders are now hurry- 
ing their orders in, and the mills are crowded for July 
and most of August. Considerable September work is 
in, Quotations are 2°10c., for bridge plate, angles 2-10 
@2°20c. ; tees, 2°60c. ; beams, 2°8c. 

Steel Rails.—The multitude of inquiries, big and 
little, are helping to keep quotations, even on large, 
fuil lots, quite strong. The merchant steel require- 
ments are increasing. Quotations on rails, $28. 

Old Rails.—The yardmen believe that prices will 
harden as the season progresses, and most of them are 
refusing to sell below quoted rates, which are $23. 














































































































ticular movement in other kinds, 





the advance, though slight, was paid. Quotations do. 


Scrap Choice, $22; car lots, $21@$21.50. No par- 
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Pittsbure. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 


Raw Iron.—Trade during the week has been 
fairly active. Certain descriptions of iron find ready 
purchasers at current rates, while other sales were 
made at an advance on last week’s figures. We hear 
of several round lots under negotiation that will be 
consummated in the near future. A sale of 1,000 
tons gray forge was made at a valley furnace at 
$13.75 cash, equal to $14.40, Pittsburg delivery. 
This is 50 cents per ton above what the same 
description of iron could te _ purchased for 
two weeks ago. Several thousand tons were sold 
in the Valley at $13.60@$13.75 at furnace, cash. 
Nevertheless, the market bas increased in strength all 
round; the principal difficulty is to meet the demand 
for early deliveries, while, as regards those of later 
date, the difficulty is tio know what prices to quote. 
There is not the slightest doubt now in regard to the 
cbaracter of the market, everything onthe list being 
firm with limited stocks to operate with. The market is 
generally inuch better. Steel billets and 
nail slabs have advanced fully $1.00@1.25 
per ton since July Ist, and in heavy de- 
mand at the advance. Muck bar is 50 
cents per ton higher. Bessemer iron has ad- 
vanced 50 cents per ton. Mill iron, 30 cents per ton 
higher, This certainly looks healthy for fall trade. 
The fact is stocks in first hands are not large, con- 
sumption is daily increasing and ircn must be ob- 
tained in order to keep the works running. Old rails 
are advancing. The same may be said of scrap mu- 
terial. The fact is the general outlook is the best of 
the year. 


July 11. 


Prices. 












Coke or Bituminous | Muck-Bar...... 26.75@27.00 
Pig— | Steel Blooms... .....@28.00 
Foundry No. 1..$16.25@16.50 | Steel Slabs..... .» » 0 @28.50 
Foundry No. 2.. 15.25@15.50 | Steel Cr’p Ends 18.00@18.00 
Gray F. No. 3.. 14.00@14.25 | Steel Bl. Ends,. 18.25 
> No. 4.. 13.75@13.85 | Ferro Man., 80%. .....@61.00 
WOME. 5.55 cs005% 13.50@..... | Steel Billets.... 27.75@28.00 
Mottled........ 13.50@.... | Old Iron Rails.. .22.00@22.25 
WET cnncsonne 16.00@18.50 | Old Steel Rails. 17.50@18.00 
Bessemer ...... 16.00@16.35 | No. 1 W. Scrap. 18.50@..... 
Low Phos...... 20.50@..... | No. 2 W. Scrap. 17.50@..... 
Charcoal Pig— | Steel Rails. .... 27.50@28.50 
Foundry No. 1.. 23.50@24.50 “light sec.. 27.50@31.50 
Foundry No. 2.. 22.00@23.50 Bar Iron, nom.. 1.65@ 1.70 
Cold-Blast...... 25.00@28.00 | Iron Nails...... 1.85@ 1.90 
Warm-Blast... 24.00@25.00 | Steel Nails..... 1.85@ 1.90 
10 +. 12% Speigel 28.25@28.75 | Wire Rails..... 2.15@ 2.20 
20% Speigel..... 31.50 | 
Sales. 
Coal and Coke Smelted Lake Ore. 
4,000 Tons Bessemer, July and August........ $16.35 cash. 
1,500 Tons Bessemer... cer ieaae . 16.00 cash. 
1,000 Tons Bessemer... - 16.70 cash. 
1,000 Tons Gray Forge. . 14.00 cash. 
1,000 Tons Ne. 1 Mill... .. 14.40 cash. 
1,050 Tons Gray Forge ... 14.15 cash. 
1,000 Tons Gray Forge. ... 14.20 cash. 
750 Tons Bessemer... - 16.00 cash. 


500 Tons Gray Forge.. . 14.00 cash. 
ee ee I a5 os pnt canssncckees cosa hes 16.00 cash. 


INP oun cnc nenducsate phe >ainwss sic 15.50 cash. 

SD FE 20: B POMNEIG . 50 ccs: si ccerrceene 16.00 4 mo. 

ee 15.00 cash. 

75 Tons Mottled and White................. 15.50 cash. 

52 Tons No. 2 Foundry.............. eaw..-. 15.754 mo. 
Muck Bar. 

Foe PS a ea ere 27.00 cash. 

1,000 Tons Neutral, spot....................... 27.00 cash. 

1,000 Tons Nowtral, spot. ........0..c-ccccccsess 27.00 cash. 
750 Tons Neutral, delivered East............ 28.75 cash 

1,200 Tons Neutral, July and August.......... 27.00 cash. 

Steel Slabs and Billets. 

1,000 Tons Billets and Slabs.................... 28.50 cash. 
Oe UN MEI i okcs cn piusneess suncabe ssn cass 28.00 cash. 
S50 Tons TURCU.........005:6s000000- LuseheeSanbaice 28.00 cash. 

Bloom Ends. 
Wee NS MERON SEMIN 5 non ss aeen seveevenesace 18.25 cash. 
ce OS er ere 18.10 cash. 
Steel Wire Rods. 

750 Tons American Fires..........: ere 40.00 cash. 
300 Tons American Fires................00000- 40.50 cash. 
Ferro-Manganese. 

200 Tons 80 per cent................. eh eorka iin 60.75 cash. 
OP OE he ON Nn os ii ose skesncacce senses 61.00 cash. 


Old Iron Rails. 


500 Tons American Ts 22.25 cash, 


Skelp Iron. 
1,200 Tons Sheared, per 100 Ibs................. 0.92% 4 mo. 
800 Tons Wide Grooved, per 100 Ibs.......... 1.70 4mo. 
600 Tons Narrow Grooved, per 100 lbs........1.65 4 mo. 








CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





New York, Friday Evening, July 12. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Tbe market has undergone a 
decided improvement during the week. In conse- 
quence of the curtailment of shipments from primary 

ints, spot supplies have become very light, and local 

olders have uniformly raised their asking prices. 

Caustic soda is held at $2 2214 @$2.25 for the higher 
tests, 70 and 74 per cent. 

Bleaching powder has also stiffened in sympathy 
with the rest of the market, but, on account of the de- 
mand being light, the improvement in this article has 
not been so marked as it has in caustic soda. For 
round lots of bleach for shipment $1.52% per cwt. is 
asked. Quantities from store may be obtained at 
$1.70 and small lots at $1.87. 

Soda ash is also firmer. Caustic ash, although in 
light demand, is quoted at $1.2714, and carbonated 
ash is still higher at $1.30. There is considerable in- 
| quiry from the glass makers for future contracts, and 


a 
ee ae 


consumers in other industries take about all the spot 


supply that is offered. 












































nothin 
generally steady are the featuresof the New York 
trade in acids, 
in price, and can be obtained at 1%c. 
muriatic are held by some makers at slightly higher 
figures. 
for 36 degrees and for the latter 1c. for 18 degrees. 
Sulpburic is in fair demaud at from .90c. to Ic., ac- 
cording to quantity and seller. 


$19@$20 per tov. 
per unit for available phosphoric acid, and acid phos- 
pbate 80c. per unit for available phosphoric acid. 


light demand at $1.15@$1.20 per cwt. 
sales of high-grade manure salts, basis 90 per cent 
potash, are reported. We understand that all sales 
contracts are accompanied by the guarantee of the 
sellers that if the duty is removed on high-grade sul- 
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Salt cake has also advanced. Latest quotations are 





6214 @67 Ke. 


of stocks 
more than the ordinary demand, and prices 


Acids.—No pressing accumulation 
Acetic is probably the weakest of any 
Nitric and 


For the former we get quotations of 4}4c. 


Fertilizmg Chemicals.—Although some busi- 


ness has been done in contracts for early fall delivery, 
the market is not generally active, and values have 
slightly depreciated, as is usual at this period. It is 
worthy of note that in several instances crude ma- 
terial is cheap enough to make it advisable for fertil- 
izer manufacturers to lay in supplies for some time to 
come. 
following quotations, which, as above noted, are lower 
than those given last week: Azotine, $2.30; dried 
blood (city). low grade, $2 30 per unit; Western high 
grade, $2.35@$2.371¢ per unit for ground material; 
tankage, high grade, $24@$25 per ton; low grade, 
$22@23 
per ton, f.o.b. factory. Sulphate of ammonia at $3.05 
(@3$3.10 per cwt. 


After a canvass of the market, we present the 


r ton, as to quality. Fish scrap, $22@$23 


Refuse bone-black, guaranteed 70 per cent phosphate 
Dissolved bone-black is 90@95c. 


Steamed bones, unground, $20: ground, $24. 
Charleston rock, undried, $5.50 per ton; kiln dried, 


&6.50@6.65 per ton, both f.o.b. vessels at the mines. 
Charleston rock, ground, $11, ex-steamer at New 
York. Advices from Charleston this week state that 
the market is slightly firmer. 
ligence comes the statement that two well-known 
Americans, ex-Senator Jas. E. Campbell, of Ohio. and 
Jas. B. Hughes, U. 8. Consul at Birmingham, Eng., 
are endeavoring to induce English capitalists to buy 
uP, so far as possible, the South Carolina phosphate 
beds. 
24th have been secured on the properties and plants 
of the Rose and the St. Andrew’s mining companies. 
The price to be paid is mentioned at $220,000 for the 
former and $160,000 for the latter. 


Along with this intel- 


It is reported that options expiring September 


Muriate of Potash.—Arrivals are moving freely 


from first bands at $1.80 per cwt. It is thought, how- 
ever , that fertilizer manufacturers have contracted for 
somewhat larger supplies of muriate than they will be 
able to use during the remainder of the year, and it is 
therefore feared that later on the market may be 
weakened by resales. 
positively affirmed, but is worthy of the consideration 
of buyers. 


This, of course, can not now be 
Double manure salts, basis 48 per cent potash, is in 


A number of 


phate of potash the reduction in cost will be shared 
with the buyers. Witbout a guarantee of this nature 


the recent agitation of this matter would have kept 
buyers away until some definite determination was 


reached. We quote $2.30@$2 35 on a basis of 90 per 
cent potash. 

Kainit.—One of the syndicate’s sales agents states 
that he has sold two cargoes for August-September 
shipment during the week. On the spot, sales of 20 
tons have been made. There are abvut 30 tons in 
store which are offered at $10.50 per ton. For ship- 
ments, quotations continue at $9.75 per ton, foreign 
invoice weight. 

Advices from Madrid report that a large inquiry 
for phosphate mines has sprung up of late, particu- 
larly from Germany. Some mines in the vicinity of 
Navamoral, Spain, which were at one time in the 
hands of English proprietors, are about to be sold to a 
large German house. 

Miscellaneous.—Nitrate of soda is suffering from 
an overdose of statistics. In so saying we do not 
mean to intimate tbat the causes of the present de- 
pression are not all imaginary. Recent arrivals have 
been large enough to indicate that the market is ina 
congested state, but it is a fact that the recent state- 
ments of the statistical position of the article have 
created in many quarters a feeling of distrust. This 
week we hear of quotations as low as $1.8714. The 
market, however, may be quoted at about $1.95. 

Brimstone is steady, at last week’s quotations. Best 
unmixed seconds command about $19.50. 

Borax, both city refined and California, are now 
quoted at 91,@91/c. Both the demand and supply 
are reported to be light. 

Chalk.—The offering on the spot is a little larger 
than usual. We quote to $2.25@$2.75. 


FERTILIZER MARKET OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.— 
Writing us from London on the 17th ult., Messrs. 
Couper, Millar & Co. say: Since our last business bas 
been somewhat restricted, manufacturers holding off, 
as they are unwilling to believe in the advance in the 
price of phosphates which has been established. 
Within the last few days there has keen more disposi- 
tion to contract for next season’s requirements, and 
the continental demand continues active, more espe- 
cially for high test. Tbe prices ruling in America for 
South Carolina restrict shipments to Europe, and the 
demand there in the immediate future is more likely 
to increase than diminish. Nitrate of soda is firmer, 
even though the season’s demand is about over while 
sulphate of ammonia is very steady. ete 

Mineral Phosphates.—Canadian is soretapprocioved 
on continent than in United Kingdom, For 90 per 
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cent 1s. 14d. ex ship London and Liverpool may be 
considered to-day’s price, with 75 per cent at 11d. and 
70 per cent 10d. per unit, all with jd. rise. South 
Carolina, 944d. to 10d. Some of the higher tests in- 
see for, but not to be had except at extreme prices. 

he lower grades we can offer on reasonable terms. 
Belgian, 40 to 45 per cent and 45 to 50 per cent we are 
sellers of, prices according to port of discharge. 

Ammoniacal materials wanted. Fish guano and 
ground hoofs and horns we have sold forward, but can 
still offer more. Dried blood does not command so 
much attention, prices asked being comparatively 
much too dear. Muriate of potash is quoted at £7 5s. 
ou 80 per cent; kainit at 23s. 6d. in bulk, 26s. 6d. in 
bags, and kieserit at 17s. 3d., all f.o. b. Hamburg, 
subject to open river navigation. Net cash. Strass- 
furt weights and sampling. 


Several meetings of the promoters of the proposed 
international salt trust have been held in this city this 
week. It is said that the New York State salt men 
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was closed, shippers. prudently refrained from sending 
cargces down from sHaverstraw and upriver points 
and consequently the accumulation of supplies when 
the market opened on Monday morning was not so 
great as was expected The actual amount offering 1s 
variously estimated, butat any rate it was worked off 
hy Wednesday afternoon. This indicates that the de- 
mand has now assumed very fair proportions and with 
proper care on the part of shippers the market should 
remain ina satisfactory condition for some time to 
come. Prices have been generally steady during the 
week: Haverstraws command $6@$6.50 ; up-rivers, 
$5. ——— ; Jerseys, $4.75@$5.50, and pale, $3. 25@- 
$3.75 

Time.—There have been a number of arrivals during 
the week, which have been absorbed by the current 
demand. Inquiries have been quite liberal, and the 
market at the moment appears to be in condition to 
take a little more lime than has heretofore been sent 
forward from primary points. Prices are steady and 


* Seaman's Universal Rolls. . 
The Basic Bessemer Process in the United States. ... 
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are rather disinclined to enter the trust. unchanged. ch bacneutetadahedecsmanckcealattacudevaa'ewsee 35 
Manchester. June 29. Cement.—This market, as we have frequently * Illustrated. 
(8. W. RoysE & Co.’s Report.) stated, is in an unsatisfactory condition. It will be a 
case re : — remembered that at the opening of the year dealers 
Chemicals.—Taking into account the break caused | professed a very conservative policy in regard to im- 
by the Whitsuntide holidays, and the natural desire | portations and asserted that they had been careful in | ,AtINING NEws : anh ee eee = 
on the part of consumers to reduce stocks as the end of | not contracting ahead for more cement than could be | (olorado..... az @ 
the half-year is close at band, the amount of business | readily disposed of. Looking back over the first six | Dakota.........----.... 36| Paris.............. wine 
in chemicals during the month has been satisfactory. | months of the year, we must now come to the conclu- | [linois.................. 36| Pittsburg............. 44 
Bleaching powder has certainly dropped steadily and | sion that either this professed policy has not been | Indiana................. 36| San Francisco.. ...... 43 
has lost about 10 s. per ton during the month. The adhered to or else the demand has proven much less Michigan Ran sie 36 St. Louis.. settee ee eens . 44 
Board of Trade returns show, however, an improve-| than what was counted upon. Both suppositions are | Minnesota. 36} Auction Sale of “ 
ment in the exports of bleaching materials during the| probably correct. Prices, however, are not so low by — = oe eee, 
month ending May 31st last of 366 tons or £1,883 as | about fifte2n cents per barrel as they were at this date | New Mexi | Sekt Geeks. ese 
compared with the corresponding month of last year,|in 1888. Ordinary brands of imported Portland | New York... 37 MARKETS : 
and of 1,211 tons or £9,206 as compared with the} can be bought at $2.30. Domestic Rosendale is held | Pennsylvania 37 | Coan: New York... .... 38 
month ending April 30th last. There has been a} at about 90c.@$1. Domestic Portland is quoted at | Tennessee.... 37 ee ae 38 
moderate demand for caustic soda, but not sufficient | $2.15@$2.40. FOREIGN MINING NEws: Buffalo -+- 38 
to maintain i. Ress ash is - good demand, and |} ———_— South Africa Bienes 37 ene see ceeeses = 
tending towards higher figures. Soda crystals are in Pace, | South America....... 37 | per Dorr s tts rerc sete : 
rather short supply, the hot weather interfering with | .. Hydraulicking” —ee ae ere 8 Cee eS nnn z oe ae a = 
the production, and prices are very firm. The exports|The Largest Order’ for Mining Machinery’ yet DIVIDENDS.............. 37 Cleveland........ 50 
of Alkali for the month ending May 31st last showa}| Brought Here. ...........2-0.c0c0c00e.ceneececteeees ——«_,....... 37 Philadelphia........ 40 
decrease of 4,966 tons or £28,277 as compared with | The Superintendancy of the Coast and Geodetic M ia -M as Pittsburg........... 40 
those for the cor responding month of 1888, and of i Be eke ceatsucarondueearcudennsameetias 2 ten. ARK “97 ars reed EXPorts i 
719 tons or £2,13 NE crviding Sree ohana pameW an daeele sdaciten {as cxieielcte 2 See ee ee eee Chea WEMPALB. . «6 5.20000 
bce ~" i pril ol as compared with those for the The ioc of Strangling our Mexican Trade......... 2 TE nanos ceteceee S CHEMICALS AND MINER- i 
Ny UMAMMIOO TS 0 sv accawcce saa ecacevs duce ocieses a x ee cee sers SE! BMGs. cackae aascesees 
The e Sylvanite Mine Colo....... SRS de gine ae 25 a 38 Buriina MATERIALS. 41 
Utah Mineral Waxes —.............ssee-eeeeeee Se) See eee See eS URRENT PRICES: 
BUILDING MATERIAL MARKET. Quicksilv CUMUNNE o2 olan. nse adaceneewsnelas 26 | MINING. Stock TABLEs: Chompioait.. .<...5...5 44 
New York, Friday Evening, July 12. "oe Slayback Lode—A Peculiar Kind of Fissure - cance Re = eg: SMES ea ecetdas a 
re nein or. wale cudin a aagcectncan oe ahaa ‘ irmingham.......... arer Metals......... 
Bricks.—During the period from Wednesday of |The Mining District of Tasco, State of Guerrero, WS oo eenc ss sacs 43| Building Materials... 44 
last week to Monday last, while the local exchange! Mexico.............c0..+1.s+sseeceeseececseccueceucens Coal Stocks........... 43' Advertiser's Index. .«-xxv 
tw POkTS AND EXPORTS OF METALS AT NEW YORK JUNE 1S TO JULY &, 1&9, AND FROM JABKUARY |. 
IMPORTS. Erie Dispatch............ 244 , Erie Despatch ....-. sesece or | Downing & Co..... ...... 699 Charcoal Iron. 
Week. Year. | Fenton, v. U....... 291 5} Galo, & ....... ....-. Durbrow, Walter.. 52 372 | Tons. Tons 
Spelter. Tons. Tons. anh EN cc cia ais 4 vaieieun = — oe rae aera a | Eckstein, — aes 2 —— & Rai a an 
Amer. Metal Co.... ...... OT NO oo oo oe cso cap execs Di SRRG lo ism cscs wxasee uller, D. & T...... 5 | Downing 0. 
Downin _ io. t0,:..:. 28 eee & Herrick.. ...... 271 | Lalance, & G....... ....-- 106 | Galpin, S. H........ 1,057 | uilieuberg N v 
Hendricks Bros ... ...... 28 | Lron Clad M. ” has Riceae 283 | Lazard Bros........ ...... 6 | Hazard ae Co 20 | Milne & Co...... 94 
Lamarche’s Sons,H. .... 6 | Ismay, J. B.. : 500 | Leng’s Sons, J.S... ...... 114 | Heyn, A...... a 2.034 | Muller, S. & Co. 135 
Naylor & Co....... 275 =p Rs ois = \ oe ~— ues : Hegel. ae: = | eke ae ae, a 
——_ aes Za auld am i un r; 5 ilienberg, N .. age, N. 0... i 
Is 88 ne 70 404 | Lombard, Ayres.... ...... 3,000 | Mersick z& OS cca 5 ‘iomiaer ae 56 —_——- —— 
Corres. date, 1888.. 69 1,242 Merchant & Co..... 1,511 11,664 | Milne & Co......... 5 1,612} Lundell, C. G. 246 | TRON ia vietnis aa udow <aaaiéa 1,802 
Nickel Lbs. Lbs. an . oe. . = oo Montgomery & Co. . ‘ ain —— & Co.. ena 592 | Corres. date, 1888... ...... 404 
o : orewood & Co.... 7,232 | Naylor & Co. te ; ontgomery & Co. ...... a s . . 
McCoy & Sanders.. ...... 11,240 | Mulholland & H......... Ter | Newton & S.. 35 | Muller, Schall & C. "32°" 400| abergt Geen Tons. Tons. 
Total 11,249 | Newell Bros....... ...... 294 | Oelrich & Co.. 389 | Naylor & Co....... 233, = | Blakely & McLellan.. 3,100 
Gorsen Gain. 138,166 ee SO ere 208 | Pierson & Co....... ..... 323 | Nichols, B. J...... ...-.. | Crocker Bros ‘640-8592 
Antimony.  Gasks. Casks, | Bhelps Dodge & Co” 5,518 359,582 | Pilditch, F.S....... ...... 75 | Oelrichs & Co...... ...... 50 | Dana & Co 50 5.726 
Total " 1.358 | Pratt Mfg. Co..... . 6,359 130,368 | Power, O. W...2022 22001! 36 | Page, N. & Co...... .----- le... ss 
Corsss. date ia 35 = - 1.796, | Wolff & Reesing us eat cate 3,106 | Prosser, Thos....... .....- 496 } Pilditch, F.S.........-.... ! Geisenheimer « Co. 110 
. = Sanders Bros............. "479 Roebling’s Sons.... ...... 113 | Pratt. Mfg.'Co..... ...... i Jansen, J. A...... 70 9,397 
Pig Lead. Lbs. Lbs. | Shepherd & Co..... 2,341 17,528 | Schulze & R............... 13 | Roebling’s Son..... ...... 1,144 | Naylor & Co-....... 300 -9.380 
Onawell, i A. sicss o's oe 10| Somers Bros ...... 308 1,256 | Standard Oil Co... ...... 222 | Wagner, so ocd 8 Perkins, C. L. ear al, 
Erie Dispatch...... ...... 9 | Taylor Co.,N.&G........ 322 | Stetson & Co............. 11 | Wheeler & Co.,E.S. ...... 120} Walbaum Bros..... ...... 675 
| ee aes 43 | Thomsen, UP hl 5,580 116,601 | Strouse & Co.,M........ 25 | Whitney & Co............ = ote ee ee 
Henderson Bros... ...... 11 | Warren & Co.,J.M. ...... 3,534 | Temple & L.............. 15 | Williams & W..... ...... ATR i ,585 41,510 
Hendricks Bros ... ...... 67 | Wheeler & Co...... 486 12,174 | Wagner, W. F..... ...... 373 | Wolf & Co........- 33 3,493 | | Corres. date, 1888... 1.066 22, 
— _ —~_— | Whittemore& Co.. 224 19,334] Wallace & Co............ 5) Wrisnt Poa Co... ...<.. ; Seti " cee Tons 
NN tus Sedna 140 | Wolff & Reesing... 1,391 4,497 | Wetheral Bros.... ...... 2 —— — aaa: A. 4971 
Corres. date, 1888... ill 257 — — | Whitney & W...... ...... a ee 1,098 pecan net Sie wwe 
Tin. Tons. Tons. GN occas cutee 60,756 1,372,970 | Wiel Elie........... .....- 44 | Corres. date, 1888.. 658 32,419 ie. 430 
Amer. Metal Co.... 85 566 | Corres. date, 1888.. 27,706 1, 118, ik A 7 Old Rails ens aL. ee 
Bidwell & French.. 150 600|_ Pig Iron. Tons. Tons. | Williams & W..... ...... 95 Baldwin B * & Co. 240 5.451 1 
Bruce & Cook...... ...... 14 | Bartlett, N.S............ 900 | Wolff, R. H........ 0.2... See C ‘date, 1888. 1,022 19,817 
Carter, Hawley&Co....... 45 | Crocker Bros....... 507 440 —- — cma ie . orres. e . 
olin & Oo, A...., <2. 1s | Crooks & Co........ ...... BOG) Wake... ccncs 85 24,011 | 5 ee al se 
Crooks & Co........ 3 175 | Drummond, McC. &Co.300 900 | Corres. date, 1888.. 294 17,281 Neu a ro ne ¥e 
Daval & Son,John. ...... 21 | Henderson Bros. . aes 166| Bar Iron. ons. Tons. Pestine. CL TOSS. EXPORTS. 
Hendricks Bros.... ...... 128 | Godwin & Son,A.G....... 330 | Abbott & Co., J. ..:.... 1,017 Per mr ee i a 
Knauth,N.& Kuhne...... 19) Invin %Go., B...... ...... 150 | Bacon & Co........ ..... Sheldon & Co 303 arate Co 163-105 
Lehmarer, S. & Co. ...... 97 | Martin, W.:T............ 150 | Dana & Co..... ... 25 25 We rd & c % anak eee 699.597 
Mendel & Tompkins...... 1| Naylor & Go...0000 222.7: 50 | Downing & Co..... ...... 519 | 0-5 Je : si 
x i Le ee ‘Am. & Patterson..122,500 17: 8,780 
Muller, Schall & Co...... 917 | Page, Newall & Co. ...... 75 | Beomehts Boe. < oss .ccceese 10 ’ ' Belmont & Co....125,000 123,000 
Naumann, F:....... ...... o8s 4 2 ee 135 | Holt & Co., H. N... 2202. 74 1 : iaieemt 100.000 
Naylor & Co........ 19 . 1,185 | Pierson & Co....... ...... 500 | Jacobus, E.G...... ...... 17} ao eee 554i | arn, ¥.W. J... ...... 113,000 
pacies, Dodge & Co 148 1,745 | Pope, Sons & Co... tet} Tame Or OO... <5... .-.-.. 8 res. are . | Navlor & Co "1.234500 
E St... cere wave 225 | Sheldon & Co.,G.W....... 200 | Lilienberg, N... 3} Serap Iron. Sian Tons ord, C. & 8 Ce a "112 013 
Ba £5. re DS) tis' 11 | Stetson & Co.”..... 100 3,750 | Lundell, C.G............. 100 | Bowring, A..-...-: “s ea a 
Thomsen, A:A..... ...... 15; | Walbaum & Co.... ...... 275 | Merchants’Dispatch...... 15 | Burgass & Co...-.. ...... 162 , Seaman, Sam’) ii. - 141'300 
THOMSEN, Ds... 6.0.0 s00% 15g | Whittemore&Co.,H....... 50 | Milne & Co......... 5 467 | Downing & Co..... ...... 321 
Townsend, J. R.... ...... 135 | Williamson & Co 300 2,100 | Muller,Schall & Co. ..-... 575 Funch, E. & Co.......... ST) tee... oF 500 8,161,597 
Wheeler & Co...... ...... 1] Total “a. On _ = Co * Neumark & Gross. Pa 500 | Corres. date, 1888. 243,633 23,424,337 
NE cals in 05 6,233 | Corres. date, 1888... 570 28,651 | Page, N. & Co 50 1,036 | Ward & Go., J. E.. 2... eh Saas ae 2 
Corres. date, 1888.. 383  8.265| Steel Sheets, Billets, Plenty, John. ....... ....-. 2| Watjen, F.& Co... ....~ — 15B | BOO Oe annns seen es aan! 
‘Tin Plates. "Boxes. Boxes.| Forging, ete. Tons. Tons. | Troment, F......... ...... 440 inka 301°200 
American MetalCo. ...... 477 | Abbott & Co.. ..... ...... 2,450 | Wells, F., & Co..... ...... 1} Total.:........4.. 2 69,158) Am. & Fs a 
Brown & Co., V.H. ...... TE eee 253 — se - a ane | Corres. date, 1888... ...... 1,398 | ss. 340,600 240.090 
Bruce & Cook 9.994 53,108} Austin & Co....... 30 | J ORR Ss Fs convenes 167 4,853 ortis, R. J ...... 240,600 — 240, 
Bye & Oo, J... “8808 | Baldwin Bros.& Co....... 15 | Corres. date, 1888... 101 2,293| Sheet. Zine, Lbs. Lbs. | Henriott, sags oxtes — 
Central Stamp. Go. 4,699 56,313} Belcher, H. W..........: 95| Steeland Iron Rods. Crooks = * suas Sane — a erhune.i,037.0922, ae 188 
Coddington & Co... 2,508 91,889 B ker, ASM Eaasoias: wclwarla sl ahi Toms. — Lemarch’s S's, H... ...... y 8, eet 
CE AE Aa a won seb sens 272 | Carey a 8 ae ee sar om 
hn & Co., A..... 2,330 13,590 | Carter. G. F......... ...... 200 | American S. Co.... 51 752 | Total...........  ...++ 443,36 Co — ‘date, iser gus ot stiorass 
Con. Fruit Jar Co.. 195 981 | Coddington & Co... See $6} Basen Oaes...005 ws cr 350 Sheet fron. ro Tons. 
Cort & Co.. N. L... 749 90,718 | Crenshaw, Knee. tei eS aaa sf 20 | Coddington & Co... 456| Copper Ore. 
Oorbier. F. & S..... ...... 3, ks & Co. Bruce & Cook.. 20 | Downing & Co..... ...... 16 8 CO; 20.2.5. 32,460 
Crooks & Co........ 3,214 er oa. = Oe See Sieh S- OMoss es 555.0. 34,100 
cocces r, Hi. so —e ee pennntaseigies 
Dickenson. Vv; Di. 2 ies 203,362 Crabb & Co., W Bc s ices Se wdke 47%} - Total... siés.se05 eescnr 66,560 
Downing & Co..... cesses Dana & Co, ... 1,915 date, i838... 23 1,230 Corres. date, 1888. ...... 181,889 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. NON-DIViIDEND-PAYING I MINES 
SRARER ASSESSMENTS. DIVIDENDs. SHARKS ASSESSMENTS. 
CaPiTaL , ——_——— ——————— CAPITAL geen 
NAME AND LOCATION OF OE. : Total Date and Total |Date and amount NaME AND Location ov Par | Total |D o 
COMPANY. S50 No. )P8t| jevied. |Jamountof last.| paid. of last. ComPaRy. nana No. | vajue | levied oot 

1/Adams, & L......- . jColo.| $1,500,000) 150,000) $10 . 5 ..-| $555,000] Jan 1887 15 ||” 1|/Agassiz Cons., 8. L../G@elo.| $2,500,000) 50,000 . 

2/ Alice, 8. C --|Mont 000,000) 490.000 is es 775,000) Dec.| L888 0634 2| Alloueg, O........0+06 Mich| 2,000,000 80,000 = $607,000|Mar. 

3/Alma Cons.,@ ... ..|idah. 300,000] 30,000 . 45, Dec.jine8} 50 3|Alpha Con., @. 8... .|Nev..| 3,000,000 ,000} 100 | 562,500/Nov. 

4/ Alturas, @ [dah.| 1.500,600/300,000 262; 500|Jan. | 185 3714|| 4|/Alta,s....... ++ seeee+|Nev..| 10,080,000) 100,80(| 100 |2,248,800|Sept 

5] Amy & Silversmita,s. Mon.| . $41,419 no] so0e Aug.|1887| | Izd¢'| 5/Amador,@... ....-|Cal. 400, 200,000 2 am i 
” 6/ Atlantic, C. - «| Mich 4 *000,006 40,000 25] $2: .00¢ Apl. 1875 wo ‘60 520,006 Feb. 1889] 2.00 6|American Flag, 8. > -IColo, 1,250,000 125,000 10 300,v00| Jun 

7lArgenta.8 ... -| Nev.. 10, 000;000| 100,000} 100 Bed, 000 July 1885 10.000|Feb.|/1880} .20 7|Anglo-Montana, Lt. Mon. 600, 120,000 Pree sae 

8 Aspen Mg. & S.,'8. L:|Colo.| 2/000;000 309, 000) 10 ses] cose]  220,000/Jun./1889) — .20 8|Appalachian, iis @.IN.C.| 1,500,000! 300,000 5 ‘ 

9 AUFOTA, I. sce eee ---|Mich 000,000 100,000 20 ° cocleccee|e vee 155,000 | Oct. |1887) 1.871¢ g| Astoria, @ --!Cal.. 200,000} 100,000 2 cee RE 
10| Bassick, G.®....-. ...|Colo.| 10, 000,000 100,000 100 * aon 400,000; Mar. 1884 1.00 10} Barcelona, @. -|Nev..| 5.000,000| 200,000 25 i a 
1 | Belle Isie, 8...........|Nev.. 10,000,000} 1 00,000! 100} 155 000 ApL. 1889) 610 00. De.. ave 5 11|Bechtel Con --ICal.| 10,000,000} 100,00°| 100 173,500 | Jan. 
12] Belcher, @. 8........-- Nev..| 10;400,000| 104,000] 100] 2,822,000|Fen. _— -90/ 15,397,200] Api. |1876) 2.00 12) Belmont, s.. ++] Nev. .000,000}  50,00'| 100 735,00( | Avil. 
13|Bellevue Idaho, 8. L.|Idah.} 1,250,000 125:000| 10 88,750| May|1859) 10 187,500| Tan |1837 10 13| Best & Belcher, . 8.1 Nev, 10, 080, COC; 100,800; 100 |2,130,1%)Jun 
114|Bodie Con.. @. 8...... Cal .| 10.000'000] 100 000! 100 550, 000|Mar.|1889) 60} 1, 295, 000} Ap1.|1885} 50 14 Bie apace, ’s. L. -|Colo | 20,000;006} 200700 | 100 ’ spahatae 
15|Boston & Mont, @....|/Mon.| 2,500,000)250,000/ 10 = .000)Tun.|1886)  .to 15|B —s be -|}Mon | 5,000,000} 200,004 25 * es 
16| Boston & Mont., C.8.| Mon 2,500,000) L00,000| 25 : 500,000 Apl.|1889} 1.00 16| Black Oak, @.. --Cal..| $,000,000} 300,00¢ 10 * Bes 
17] Breece, 8.... --s0..00 Colo ,000,000) 200,000} 25 . - 2,000/Feb,/1880) .01 17| Boston Con., @ -|Cal. | 10,000,000} 100,000) 100 170,00: | Nov 
18 Brooklyn Lead, L. 8.|Utah 500,000] *50,000; 10 sees owis. Nenwes 127,000|July|1887} .05 18|Bremen, 8.. --IN. M | 5,000,000} 600,00: 10 ° eens 
19] Bulwer, G....-+--0- 00+ Cal. | 10,000,000/100,000) 10) 105.000)/apr./1889) .25) 176 0U0/Jan.,1884) .10 || 49|Brunswick, -ICal. | 2.000 000] 400,001 5 s ; 
2)\Bunker Hill & Sull..|[dah.| 3/000,000]300,000|_10 * pots Aurea rosie 150.000|%et .|1883] .(634|| 99| Bullion, 4. 8. -|Nev. | 10,000,006} 100,00C} 100 /|4,007,000| Aug. 
2t|Caledonia, @.....-..+- Dak. | 10,000,000}100,000}100) 506,000) May |1885) 15] —112.vu0/July|1889) —_.¢8 21|Calaveras. @ Cal.. 500,00( | +§00,00° 1 ° 
22/Calumet & Hecla,©..)/Mich} 2, B00. 000(100,000} 24) 1,200,000) .. 32,350,000] July| 1889) 6.00 20|Carisa, @..... Wy. 006 , 004 5 * ee 
23/Carbonate Hill 8.L../Colo.| 1,600,000/200.000) 10 - 006] Ap], ,J884 0d 23] Carupano, G. 8, L. C./ Ven. 200,000} 100,000 2 * nese 
21|Carlisle, G.... . N. M.]  1,000,000|200,000} 5}. 175,000] Dec. |1888] .124¢|| 94/Cashier,@. 8. ... ... Colo.| _ 500.000] 250,00 ae BE 
23|Castle Creek, @. . 190,000] 100,000} 1)........ 51,000|Oct..|1883) .03 25|Cen. Contin’l, 4.8... C.&A| 2,000,000! 200,001 10 * aoe 
23/Catabpa, 8. L.... 3, con pas 300,000) 10 270,000|May./1884)  .10 ¢|Charles Dickens,@.s. Idab.| 1,250,000 0,00: . es 
27/Central, C..-..-. 20.000) 25 1,930.000] Feb. |1888] 2.06 z,|Cherokee, @ ‘Cal. | 1,500,000) 150,00 10 eM Le 
2*iCnrysolite, 8. L. 10, Onn. O00 200,000) 50} 1.450.000} Nee |1884) .25 28|Chollar, 8 Nev..| 11,200,000) 112,001) joe |1,428,00( | Oct. 
29|Golorado Central, 8 L|Golo.| 2!750,000| 275,000] 10 . 406,000| July|1880) .05 29| Cleveland Dak.| * 1,000,000) 500.00/ 2 OY N Seesdesss 
3 |Confidence, 8. L......|Nev..|  ......... 24,960] ...| 287,440) : 199.680] ApI.|1889) 1.00 30|Colchis. . N.M. 500,000} 50,00} 40 |.......-- 
81|Cons. Cal. & Va., @8.|Nev.| 21 600 000|216.000| 100] 10,000 $,089,800|July (1889) .50 31 Commonweaith, s. -jNev. | 10,00: 000) 100,000] 499 170,000 Nov 
32|Contention, 8.. Ariz.| 12,500,000|250.000) 50) ... +2,587,000| Dec. )1884) 25 32|Comstock, @. 8......|Nev..| 10,000,000} 100,00: | 100 Mar. 
33|**Cop.Queen Gons,c.|Ariz.| 1,400 000/140,000| 10]..2.......].2 --| 140,000/Oct. |1888} .50 33|Con. Imperial, 6.8. Nev 5,000,00 50,00 | 100 Nov. 
34/Crescent, 8. L. @. ...|Utah| 15,000,00C/600,000) 25 * e+|ese s|eeee| 228,000] Oct, | 1888 03 34|Con. Pacific, @ -|Cal. | 6,000 00: 60,00: | 100 Fb. 
25|Crown Point, @. 8.. .|N€v..| 10,000.000] 100,000) 100) 2,825,000] Oct. |1888) "150 8 Jan, |1875| 2.00 35|Cons Silver, 8 Mo.. | 2,500,001} 250,00 10 Spee 
6 |Daly, 8. L.. «eeee|Utah| 3,000,000/150,000) 20)... ovis . ee 8 -25 36 Courtlandt.: Colo 500,001 50,00 10 ce 
87|Deer Creek, Mo Wiscksye Idah.| 1 000,000/200,000) 5 ¢ ; .05 27|Crescent, 8. Colo.| 3,000,001 | 300,00« 10 Oe 
38|Deadwood-Terra, G..|Dak 5,000,000] 206,000) 25 - a 10 3g| Crocker, 8 Ariz | 10,000.000} 100,001} 490 Jun 
39] Derbec B. Grav..@. 6 8./Cal..} 10,000,000] 100,000) 100) 90,000 -10 39|Crowell. 4... N.C 500,001 | 500,006 1 oe, 
40| Dunkin, 8. L....-.-.--|Colo.|- 5,000,000]200 000} 25 “4 05 40| Dahlonega, @ Ga... 250,000! 250,00! Bae Meret 
41|Dunstone, G. 8. L Mont] 1,,000,000/200,c00| 5 . <~ 03 41|Dandy, 8... Colo.| 5,000,000) 500,00 10 = as 
42|Echipse...... *100,000/100,000} 1}....... 2/27 000}! 10 42| Dardanelle Cal..| 1,000,000} 100,00:| 49 a 
43|Elknorn, @ 8. 1,000,00C/ 100.000] 10) 60,000), : ; .05 43| Decatur, 8... Colo.| 1,500, 300,00 5 si 
44) Empire Lt., @. : 500,000)100,000} 5) ... ... ; -3734)| 44|Denver Cit; Colo.| 5,000,00C|} 500,00 | 40 eee 
»5|Bureka Con., G. Nev..| 5,000,006) 50,000)100) 650,000 5.000| July 25 45| Denver Go Colo.| 300,006} — 60,00 S) Shscecloes: oa 
6 |Evening Star, 8. L....| Colo 500,000] 50,000/ 1 Fe eels oe sggae 1,425,000| Apl. |4889) 25 46) Durango, @.. Colo.| — 500,00! 500,00: 1 aoe 
7|Excelsior, @..- -|Cal..] 10,000,000] 100,000) 100) 660,000/Sept|1885| 1.00! °875.000|/Oct..|1880| .25 47|Eastern Dev. N. S.| 1,500,000] 16000} 40 Mar. 
&|Father de Smet, Dak..| 10,000,000) 100 000] 100) 200,000 ‘ 5. : 43|E! Cristo, @. 8 U.S.C} 1,000,000) 500,00: Doll cencvess? a 
{9|Sranklin, C..... : 49) El Dorado, @ Cal. | 1,000,000) 250,00: oe eee ee 
60| Freeland, @. 8. C. 60|El Talento, @ U.S.C] 1,000,000} 590,00: i A nunansnidcaascteenes 
6t|Fresno Enterpris 51|Empire,s.. Utah} 10,000,000! 100,00 | 400 Se ghar 
62|Garfield Lt., &.8. 52|Kureka Tun) Nev..| 10,000,00C} 100,00\| 300 « ; 
$3| Golconda, G. 8... 53|&xchequer.... Nev.| 10,000,00: 00, 100 §15,000| Apl, 
34/Gould & Curry, @ 54| ound Treasure, Nev..| 10,000,000} 100,001) jy9 30,590| Apl 
55|Grand Central, 8. §5| Gogebic L Syn Wis. | 5,600,006 000} 95 cinetise=ee 
36/Grand Prize, 8... 56|Gold Cup, 8 Colo. 500,000} 500,00( 1 See 
57|Granite, 8. L... 57| Golden Era, 8. Mon.| 2 000,000) 200,00: 10 3 
53|Granite Mounta: px|Gold Placer, @ Colo.| 5,000,00¢; 200,001}; 95 | 229,314/Dec 
59/Green Mountain, @.../Cal. 2 3 59| Gold Rock, @. Cal. | 1,000,001} 500,000 a ae Bt 
60|Hale & Norcross, @. 8 . 000} Aug. “ 60 Goodshaw, @ Cal..| 10,000.00: | 100,000) 400 Es 
61|ecla Con., 8.G.L.C.|Mont} 1,500,000} 30,000} 60)......... ekebecswwl ac ...| 1,332,500] May |1889)  .50 61| Grand Belt, oc. Tex. | 12,000,000! 120,00: | 100 oe ee 
62|Hel’a Mg & Red,@.8.L ‘L/Mont) 3,315,000) 663,000 5 4 poles 84 seepes 197.97)|July|1886| [06 || g2/Graad Duke....°"°.:|Golo.| —'800.000/ g0,000| “Yo [ITIL 
63] Holmes, 8...+-- -|Nev. | 10,000,000] 100,000] 10)| 300,000) Sept}1885/""* 16 75,000|/ Api |1886] .25 63|Great Remance, G...|U.S.C| 1,000,000] 500,00: 2 aig 
64|Holyoke, G. Idah 200,000) 200, Li... ween | oe. Sea 27,000|Feb {1883} .10 64 Gregory-Bovcail, @..|Colo. 550,000} 650,000 ey a ee ae 
65 Homestake, Dak.+| 12,500,000] 125,000| 200) 200.900) July/1878)" 1.00) 4,405,750|Jun |1889) 10 65|Gregory Con. --|Mon.} 3,000. SE) 0 Aci cca thesac 
66 Honorine, 8.L Otah 500,000) 250,000) 2! 37,500) Ap1./188¥! 105] "125:000|/Sept|1887| .05 || g¢|Harlem M.& M. Go, @ |Cal..} 1.000.900] 200,00 5 
67| Hope, 8..--- Mont; 1,000,00U/ 100,000) 10 ee PE ee et 252/Apl.)1888) 25 67| Head Cent. & Tr.s.@ | Ariz.| 10,000,000| 100,000] 409 
68| Horn: ‘gtiver, 8. Utah] 10,000,000 me OR cecdesctsh 000.000] Nov.| 1884]. .50 6s| Hector, G.........6.. Cal. 1,500,000} 300,000 5 "45, 000 Jan. 
69| Hubert, @ -|Colo. 000 10 ay 500/ Net. | 1888 oad 69 | Highland, -| Mich 500, 25,000 20 ae 
70\Idaho, @ Cai.. 100}. 5,166,150/Jun .|1889) 6.Cc0 | Ho! ywood.. | Cal. 200,000} 100,000 8 on 
71|[deal, 8. L Colo. UO). seeeseere| seeeleoeee| cecee 15.000/Oct. |1886] .05 a sectonse. 8. [Golo.} 2,000,000) 200,001) 10 |... -- 1. | sass 
72\{llinois, 8 -(N.M. 100, 1 45,000/Apl |1884| .20 72| Huron Mich] 1,000,000) 40,000) 95 000| May 
73|Independence, 8..... Nev..| 10,000,000 100 225,000|Sept|1879) 25 73) lron Gold & Silver, 8|N.M.| 2,000,000 a eet OF noes 
74\Iron Hill, 8.... .. -;-|/Dak 10 156,250|Nov |1887) .073¢]| 74| fronton, I............ Wis. 1,000,0U0 
7b Iron-Silver, 8 + +|Colo. 2.500.000) Api. |1889} 20 75|Lroquois,c .. Mich 1,250,000] 50,000] 95 |... ..... 
76| Jackson, @. 8 sees NOV 55.000|\Jun |18*8) .10 76|J- D. Reymert.. Ariz.| 10,000,000 
77\ Jay Gould «eee| Mont 365,000| Apl.|1889) 04 77|Julia Cons.,@.8.. .j)Nev..| 11,000,000 
hJocuistita, --|Mex. 1,200,000] Feb. Lsva| =.50 78| Kearsarge, C...... 1,250,000 
79| Jumbo, @. ..- «-+-+++--/Colo 5.000] Oct.|1887} .0246|| 7g) Lacrosse,G.... ... ;Colo.| 1,vv0,v00 
80 Kentuck.. — Nev. 30) 1,350,000] Dec. |1886) .10 go| Lee Basin, 8. u.. ... Colo.| 5,000,000 
81/ La Plata, A. Be...» 95-0010 10,000!Sept} 1882 30 81|Mammoth Bar.,@. |Cal..| 10,000,000 
82 Leadville Cons.,8.L. L Colo. 423,000|ApL. |1887 05 gz| May Belle, @........ |Cal..| 10,000,000 
83| Lexington, G. 8....--|Mont ,000|Jan, | 1885) 2.00 83| Mayflower vesntngpe .|Cal..| 1,000,000 
84! Little Chief, 8. L. Coio. 800,000) July | 1888 10 84| Medora, @....... dak. he.) a ee aes ee. 
85| Little Pittsburg, 8. L|Golo. 1,050, 000|\Mch.|}L880; 50 || g|Mexican,a.8 . ..... Nev 3 
86| Marion Bullion, @ N.C. 15.000|Jan, |1886)......../| 36) Middle at M;..asc0s 
87|Martin White, 8.. ... |Nev.- 7 140.000] Dec. |1886| _.25 $7| Mike & Starr, 8. L.. 
$8| Mary Marphy, G. 8.... -|Colo. ‘ 175,000) May 1888} 5.00 38 Monitor, B.. coscnnnxe 
89| Minnesota, C ....---- |Mich 186 ra ‘00 1, 826, 000|Mar.| 1876) .......|| 3g] Moose Sitver, B. cee. 

80) MONO, G. ..-- ees eeeeeee |Cal 5,000, 25 12.500| Mar.|1886) .25 g0|Mutual Mg. & Sin. 
91| Montana, Lt. a. 8.. noes mont 3,300,000 2,272,785|July|1889| .0634|| gi | Native, c....... ® sees 
92|Morning Star, 8. L..-'Colu 1,000,000 "775,000 Mar.|/1888| .25 92 Neath, @ a ° 
93| Moulton, 8. G.... .--- Mont} 2,000,000 380,000|Dec.| 1887) .074¢!| 93 Nevada Queen, 8.... 

04/ Mount Pleasant, @.../Cal. 250,000) 1 150.000|Feb.|1887| .30 94|New Germany, @ 

95) Mt. Diablo, 8 Nev 5,000,000 140,006|Jan.|1889) .40 | New Pittsburg, 8 L [Qote 
96| Napa, @ .--+++ gevcee Cal. 700,000 310,000 Juty|18x¥} 10 y6|N. Commonw’h, s. v 
¥7| Navajo, G.8..-. -+++- — 10,000,000 365,000|Api.|1889| .10 97|North Standard, a. 
98| New Guston, S....- |Colo 500,000 00,000] Dec, | 1888) .50 9s] Noonday......... ... 

99) N. Hoover Hill, G. 8..)N. C 300,000 30,000|Dec,| 1885} .0649|| gg| Oneida Chief, 
100|Nortnern Belle, 8....| Nev. 5,000,000 2,400,000|Apl.|1883} 50 ||;0,|Oriental & Millers 
101| North Belle Isle,8. .-| Nev. | 10,000,009 230,000] May | 1888] .50 | |161 |Osceola, @.........066 5,000, 
102) North Star, G.....+---|Cal.. 1,000,000 a 150,000] Dec. | 1888 50 ||102)/Overman, @.8.. ° 11,620,00: 
163) Untari0, 8. L..- 16,000,0UU 10,175,000 |Juu./1359} .60 |)103/Park, 8. ........ 2,000,000 
104) Ophir, @. 8....- 10,000,000 “60 175¥5,800|Juiy|i882| 1.00 4]/104 Peer, 8. SORE, 10,000,00¢ 
105 Original, 8.C.. 1,500,000} 60,000} 25] * ~~ |.....]..0. |...... 123,000|July|1888} .05 |/105/ Peer O88, Boose ene -|Ariz.| 10,000,00¢ 
106|Geceols, 0. seeeeee A 1,250,000 1,222,500|Mar.|1859} 100 ||/106|Phooenix............. 500,000 
107|/Oxford, @.......+--- N.S 125.000 73,500|Sept|18s8| .02 ||107| Phoenix, a. 8. ..... 5,000,00¢ 
108 Paradise Valley, @.8 |Nev.| 10,000,000 150.000] Apt.|1887} .10 108 | Phoenix Lead, 8. 4 100,000 
109) Parrot, C....-- ++++-|Mont| 1,800,000 372,000|May|1889| .10 109] Pilgrim, @...... aes 600,000 
110} Peacock, 8. @. c. N.M.| 2,000,000); 60.000|Nov.|1886].... ...|]/110| Potosi, 8... 11,200.00 
111/Plumas Eureka, @ Cal..| 1,406,250 2,495,312] AplL. 11889 50 111|Proustite, s 250,000 
112/ Plutus, @.8.C. L. ..-|Colo.| 2,000,0uU) 20. Feb,|1i8e0| .10 ||119/Puritan 8.4. ‘ 1,500,000 
113| Plymouth Con., @.../Cal..| 6,000,000 2,280,000 |Feb.| 1888 40 |1113 eames eS 3,000,000 
114 | Quicksilver, pref.,@.|Cal..| 4,300,000 1,599,593|May|1889| 1.50 ||114/Rappahannock, @.s.| Va. 250,000 
115) com., @-|Cal..} 6,700,000 *643,867|July|1882z| .40 ||115|/Red ae 8.. 5V0,000 
116 seeeeeee+|Micb| 3,000,000 5,170,000/Feb.|1889| 5.00 ||116| Ropes, G. 8.........4. 2,000,000 
4117/6 een 8. L..++0+-|Ne@v..| 1,350,000 4,312,587|Jun.|1887| 1.25 |/117) Russell, e oie es 1,500,000 
118) Ridge, C.....--++.++-+- Mich. 500,000 .785|Feb.|1880} .50 |/118|Sampson, G.8.L... . 10,000,000 
11¥| Robinson Con., 8. L../Colo.| 10,000,000 580,009|Mar.|1886) .05 ||119|/San Sebastian, @.. .. 1,600,000 ston 
120) Robert E. Lee, 8. L...|/Colo | 10,000.000 100,000|Dec.|1882) .50 Santa Fe, c tee 5,000,000 10 ereccees: 
121|Savage.8......+. +++. Nev..| 11,200,000 r 4,460, = July }1869) 3.00 ||121/Santiago, @ 400,000 * 
122|Shosnone, G........-- Idah. 150,000/ 150,000 7,500/Apl.|1883} .01 |/122|/Security,s........... 10,000,00u J BM Bsdecauans 
124|Sierra Buttes, G..... Cal..| 2,225 009/122.500/ 10}...... 2...) .-.2-] eee] eeeees 1,668,148 Apl. |1888| .124¢/|123 Sheridan..,..... sane 2,000,000 
124|Sierra Nevada, @.8..|Nev..| 10,000,000) 100.000 102,000] Jan.}1871| 1.00 ||124|Silver Queen, c...... 5,000,000 
125|Sierra Nevada, 8. L..|\daho| 1,000,000 i Sa eer 10,000 May |18*¥| .02 ||125|/South Bulwer,@ .. 10,000,000 
126|Silver Cora, @. 8. L../Culo.| §,000,000}500,000} wii).... .....|.. 275,000/Apl. {1889} .19 |/126 South Hite.....000. 10,000,00¢ 
127|Silver King, 8. ponaeees Ariz.| 10,000,000! 100,000 1,950,000| July |1887} .25 ||127|South Pacific....... 500,000 
128|Silver Mg. of L. V...|N. M./g 500,000/500,000 25,000|June|1889| .05 |/12s|Stanislaus,@........ 2,000,000 
149/Silverton, G. 8. L.....|Colo./" 2,000,000) 200,000 50.000 | Nov, | 1856 129|State Line, 8........ 250,000 
130) Smali Hopes Cons..8. Colo. 6,000,000 | 250,000 3,137,50C|/Jun {1889} .10 |/130/St. Kevin, @.s8.... \ 
13) |Smuggley, 8. L......-|Colo. DO WENO BO nssc ones 1 ocerlerssslascess 66,700] Aug. |1883] .25 |/131/St. Louis & Mex., 8.|Mex. 
132|Spring Valley, @..... Cal. 200,000) 200,000 50,000 | Oct. | 1886 50.000\Jan |1881 25 ||132/St. Louis & St. Elmo} Colo. 
133|Standard, G. 8........ Cal..| 10 000,000/100,000/ 100] 25,000] Oct. | 1884 %,595,000| Jun. }1888] .05 ||133/5t.1..& St.Felipe, @ s.| Mex. 
134/Stormont, 8 .... -.--- Utah 500,00'/500,000' 1 onee ° 155,000|Noy |1881] .05 ||134)St L. & Sonora, @.s.|Mex. 
134/St. Joseph, L ........-|Mo. 1,£00,C00| 150,000) 10 = oie 344,00U| Dec-|1587} .20 |/135|St. Louis-Yavapal...| Ariz. 
136) Surinam, G...... ‘ $,000,000/600,000) 5]. osves ° 105,000| Nov. |1887} .05 ||136,;Sunday Lake, i...... 
137| Swansea, G... 600, 60,000) 10 sei 9,000|Apl. |1885| .0214|/137|Sullivan Cons. @. . 
138| Syndicate, G... 10,000,000} 100,000) 100 38,729 July | 1882 .308 | Sept ]1885 -10 ||138|Sutter Creek, G. 
139 Tamarack, C... c 1,000,000} 40,00C] 25! 620,000] ADI. /1885 969,000| July 3.00 ||139/Sutro Tunnei....... 
140/Tip Top, 8 ........... Ariz.| 10,000,000} 100,000} 100 250, 000|Sept | 1883 100,000) Nov |1881} .20 ||140/Sylvanite,s ..... ieee 
141/Tombstone, @.8.L.. |Ariz.| 12,500,000/500,000| 24 caballo whee 1,250,000} Apl. |1882| .10 |/141/Tayior-Plumas, @.. 
142| United roe G.0.0. Ariz.| 3,000,000)300,00c! *° : ae oe 7.500) Feb. | 1884 20 142|Tioga Cons., @....... ° 
143) Valencia, --|N. H. 150.000] —1,500)100° on le0e8 eseces 37,400) Apl | 1886 503g ||143|Tornado Cons. @ 8.|Nev.. 
een Lt,s. ie idah. 750,000/150,000) 3S * a ae pee 72,500/Oct. | 1888 874g||144|Tortilita, @. 8....... 

Ward Cons., 8. L.--.|Colo. 2,000,000 | 200,000 9 peulseée sasoet 10,000/ A pl.|1889) .05 ||146|Tuscarora, wareproas 

146| Yankee Girl ........, Colo.| —2,500,000/ 250,000 1,275,000 July 1887} .10 |/146)Union Con ,@s..... 
147| Vellow Jacket,@.8. | Nev..| 12,000,000) 120.0006 100 6.508.00¢ Mar’ 1849)" “60 2,184,000)A*.g |1871) 1.50 ||147|Utah,s.. 
143|Webb City, L. Z..... Mo... 55,000 ny soce-cocce|ccees[teccelee « 3,300 Jun, |1889) .10 |/148 Washington, o...... 

ce leoséoovece ceccee wesese elese 0 ceessnogionnes . ee et ae cvcce|ccocccee | [AOD ees 8. 
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NEW YORK MINING STOCKS QUOTATIONS. 





























































































































































































































































































































DIVIDEND-PAYIN. MINES. NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING M NES 
NAME AND Location) July 6.) Juiys. | July 9.) July 10.) July ll.) July iz )_ || NAME AND Location) July 6. ; July 8. | July 9. | July 10, July il, a % 
vF COMPANY. H.-L re = H. ter ee ae E eh hy a da Senme oF COMPANY. "Eo tote | = Che ce Pa —|SaLEs 
— Colo e-ee | ose ots scowl) Saeed aon pt vose Biccosesd Allouez, Mich. .... Sect Bckach cah at cae Beicweee hence oe || : =| 
rgenta, Nev i oc wR an Mesieegetnl Brecnorl dace Pike asi ecu || Alta, Ne SPINS, ‘eae ee 5 | ae | Cae es 
Aspen Mg & cam . eee eae * me ueceeee 2 | canes cus, ie eae os aha fe my 1.40 1.85 629 
Auantic, Mick oes | coes Jocceee| ssneen| -eoe]e ones Seis American Flag,Colo| *""” | Peencd oe - Sook: ceca eae 
Beicner, Nev .. voll WateiE nese 4 Sa 2.85). 200 || Astoria, Cal..... | zo) 2 uaz 20).. .20! .. "20 | “er... | ae 
B -ue Isle, Nev,... Pie case ere | Realise (Nedegets | sareerosn, Hew..:..) ‘sap! tel sel re | ; oe ae y MSPS ae 
Bo tie Cons., Cal Shae NSP iedaes 1 us. Eplyeval acca Ewes 200 || Best & Belcher,Nev.| 3,40]... | .... |... | .... | in ee eee 
Bostoa & Mont »Mont. sees cose] eves s Saas aaa Brunswick, Cul... | 7), | °° | 777! eas 
BusWer, Cal ..... sos Joe wee hie hee dine aahed cis’ Eooewcanc || Buffalo Iron Min’g.) 7° | "7", Sra psi 
Caledonia, Dak 3.09 3.10) 3. sae IE nas, B cans <a 6/0 || Bullion, Nev........ : Z onl 
‘ alumet & Hecla saee a é saw Ek eee eleseees ae: Fonsee daw in Elboenels Cashier, Colo. .... ee ae er 
Catalpa, Colo . i site Daven ; és ae goes Re aie ee ewes || Castle Creek. Id...) 200) °077""}. a | ; 
Cuoliar, Nev .........| 1.35 woe | 1.50).,... x4 Picsnc. | EUs 450 || Colchis:N. M.  .| |). 8 ee 
-olorado vent'l,Colo.| .... |. ot ses | | cess : a D espa haaveaiases | Commonw’th, Nev.| 9.) | || |! ae ea 2 
Cons.Ual. & Va., Nev.| 7.50 FBT) 20 FEB, ase | TIO) ooes | co. | cons 530 || Con. imperial. Nev) ; ane ade 
Crown Point, Nev ...| ....'}. oe | PS oe ee. ee 125 || Con. Pacific, Cal. .| Ae A Basa as 
Deadwood.. = seve gene ob-sees Irvee con | see 1. || Denver City, Colo. les 
Rurega Cons ,Nev es cree] BO) .crmcfocee el cooe | ceo | cece 200 || Eastern Oregon.. .J077} vl | 
Fa uer de smet, Dak|. ... e. o | cll osasidn seen it wes stat bazs | Blcristu.Rep ofCol.| 1.46 oats | oi 
Frank-in, Mich . aah Eviedess wenel wea ose | vcest] cece | cose feces-cos || MRCOIMOR, COL soccel Gs eae 
Goud & Curry, Nev..| 2.25). oseah es Sistsoltewanlt aah ese 100 || Exchequer Nev....| ee 3 
Grund LFIS2, NOV...00.] coed ceo | cocce conte eek coed ice E) Vee aaee a as | Hector, Cas... eve. ] 
ac & ureross, Nev]... pe MEO cash ako h tec Pe) eo-lismes 400 || Julia, Nev...... al ees 
Holyoke, Id ee ee, ee eae aE seen’ ah sna ani Riseaie t wate Revues | Kingst’n& Pemb’ke| °**. | °"""| |... 
H ».uwestane, Dak oo Beamon a oes reer oe tas Les ani (0 || Kossuth, Nev....... Se od 
wa stu-Sulver, Ut. RD sana Ot BOL Dsl cece leccecl el OS 1. 00} awl tee | Lacrosse, Colo.... | Se 
iron Hill, Dak.. es Lome k wane ease | cas P sae ‘37 a 10u || Lee Basin, Colo.. CaN 
T 9a Silver, Co wnae | 0 [cece [eee | 2.00) we. | eee | eee | uuu || Meaican, Nev.... «| 3.45]... . | 
L sdvalle C., Colo..... seas &s sc hrees T wemus : Se Piowesibuace 80 || Middle Bar, Cal.. 23) 23! 
L_ +e Chief, Colo... a Be oo| -30) 2.0.) .S2]....] .32}....| 2,400 ]| Moniter, Colo...... vee ; 
Lattle Pitusburg,Colo wthattacuke vse. S hvwanh aus She dase Picakea eee | Mutual Sm.& M,Co | } 45 45 
Mone, Cal . . a ere saliiacsd | binaaseh «ie jan aioe Boa || NevadaQueen, Nev. eae a _ | 
Moulton, Mont......../ 2202 [2.00 mae aoe Siemae Day os aL axe sex [enemeomd | N. Com’nw’th,Nev,| 7770 7000 Joo oa - 
Mount Diablo, seeceele wove | coos soe feces el css | eecse woe | coos feocesese i| Occidental, Nev....| et | | et ee 
Navaj >, Nev.... OU aaa : a ‘i Saath cue ... || Orientala Mil. mor Pon altecm er 
Nu tx dellelsle, $ccéutessen|enes.-« 5, .... | 1.05! paca aie 300 || Phoenix of Ariz., 25} eee be 
North Star, Cal. | eet eexss ae Salk seesh Pasecanen | Potosi, Nev. .... » a ER ee Cs 
Ont tiv, vi. ee ao eae 8 | A ena Pewee I dase al eoee on betas Bee |} wapranann’k, Va C7! ; (7 a.” 
O vuir, Nev. . Erealosse claeace ool Beet caee 100 || 5. Sebastian,San S| ‘| "77" | 7. aike 
Osceola, Mich Geena ned vies see eces Ws SAA taae Ramigeka | Scorpion, ser... . Roos! & | 
rlatus, Culv.. SAl......| oe 82 ath wean t te yuu || shosnune luaho...| 7") Pe tn. 
FP.) mouth, Cal. 8.50) 8.25] .....| iS | 8.00] 8.50] ....] B.6u| 22. 90 || suver Cord”. Eevee 
Q ucksilver Pref., Cai | avis ea Beesibceee -aiitew:, Doawc A Prae|oteaeant | Silver Hil, Nev .. | 7" | oc a 
1 vin., Cal] 600 6.50) a | 5 | ee =Ou || sitver Queen ......|°° edi een | 
Quincy, Mich.. o¢. | conees} seas ve igs eee oe sane ive SullivanCon . ff | 
Kobinson Wons. Colo.| ... - |. cede seca eR sini | Su ru Lunuel,Nev.| | 07| .0€| .... 
Savage, NCV...... oes oo | ceee of cove Joseeee | oo | eee <o, fesee} 200 ° , Seuss Os...) .... Tei Watasincet 
Si:rra Nevada, Nev...| 2.80] 0... Festal x wee | cose] soec|-c-. | 2001] Tornado, Nev...) °°: peal, Deag ieacy Got 
S Ivec King, Arig... 1.05) ......| 1 00| “95} 1.00 1.0}... | 105) 1.00] 960 | Onion « un-. Nev | **° pee | a 
si ver Mg. of L. | aevinsil oo oe e+] cence aeons aan wee “ee | United Copper 1 0a) 1 20) | 105 
S all Hopes, C910": ie Pavano 1.50) Bas WN or | E ih nes 100 || Utah, Nev abc? 8) 2am 
Standard . .....-... £201 ...<0 od 100 ....| 1.00 1.00 coin | TOUT. cascoessnes Pete ee: 
‘Yamarack, Mich iopiees | ! oa paliaets ene mats See Rae ta L ; | ; 
__*Ex. divideud. +Dé 7Dealt | imat the! New York ‘Stok Ex. Unlisted securities. +Assessment unpaid. Dividend shares sulu, 34 5. Nou-dividenc shares suid, 2 250, Total New York, 34, 670. 
° BOSTON MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
NAME OF COMPANY.| July 5. | July 6. | July a. July 9. July WwW. { July 11. | Saves. NAME OF Company; July 5 July 6 Julys. | Juy9 July 10 Ju'y 11. ; SALES 
Atiantic, Mich........ a —_— 9. 25) 900. ole secey see 35 Alloues, Mich. . ..). ...|.....- 
eS eae eo Pececstee : « soles -— sda bieneews ses Arnoid, Mich....... 
Bonanza Developm’ t °75). -| [se | Dl esseseles vee | woos : 65 750) 500 || Aztec, Mich 
Bost. & Mont., Mont.. 36 U0|35.73/85. 50|35 i J 5 43.50 35.C0183,25) \Sk.7 5 3425) 2,527 Brunswick. Cal. 
Breece, Colo.. a aims Je coee]--seae] coos loove-et =| . | te 5 Butte & Bost.,Mont. 
Calumet&Hecia, Mich.| “2 9°" x 3\" 208 | 2US}. 2.6.) 208} 207) "208 pecices MIRE csina: 1%8 || Canada ‘ : 
Catalpa, Colo.......... SEN ce | Bose Pius cs ele ie ne 250 || Cashier, Colo... 
SNE ENON acs 6 scaleceses|s. cc. a} sce -| ib Neen | |- o] eecsee oh Sanaa Crescent, Colo.. 
Chrysolite, Colo...... secolocs selercescrescecs| cose ; | 7 cae otal raedveiee |} Denver City, Colo. 
Con. Cal ore sa cr | .occce|ocecee| -- cole coos ageanbaeaiecfer se tele sak Ine veges || ElCristo,R¢p.cfCol. 
Dunkin, Colo.. woe] LOB] .. 2.) coe | cence] woes evcee|s “ 390 |) Everett, Mich. .... 
Enterp rise Paice ane’ | ven] enleseeau «fe. jo -cochesee 0] cvcselsocece| ccs; \| Hanover, Mich.. 
Franklin, Mich....... Mae csces ster Jeceere] 9.00 9.00) 9.00 120 '! Humboldt, Mic 
Hale & Norcross, Nev.!......!.....+ | nase aa Didene pad) Moen he waephscweer sauceetepake tack: oaaie | Hungarian 
Honorine, Utah....... | Huron, Mich...... 
Little Chief, Colo..... | slat cinc tel etne theeen,| eacebnceel < ee eccece] cael wee focéences | Kearsarge. — 
Little Pittsburg, ( a | set | Mesnard, Mich.. 
Martin White, N a | National, Mich.. 
Mone, Cal....... Goenne bin Gis ca eeateeel Native, Mich. . 
Wane, OFF... ..ccones pase seh vepesl | pueies. Mich... ; 
Ontario, Utah......... ee eo] coe | J+ ste] ene ae | Ra ppahannoek, Vi Va 
Osceola, Mich ........ sees o-| #00]... | 9.00} . | 8.75 || Rockland........... 
Pewabic, Mich..... Sneus leacal °° ‘Iso wee |e coon] 2 Wl ...0 || Santa Fe, N. Mex.. 50) 
Quincy ae 157 50 160.00) . 9 00/49.00]5¢.00!. 222 |a0.00) . 7 Security, Colo .... |. cael ane, Rea 
Ridge, Mich pees sesees 1 cvee | coe ofe + |e -  Jewweee| coos [oe Shoshone. Idaho... Nessie spate 
SE es PUN. vascel cede Bends: co | eo] wee South Side, Mich.. . oe 
Silver King., Ariz.. |. Le Seen cP eens'F- St. Louis Cop.,Mich Seales ee asada 
standard, Cal . > Josep ep over | eeee [eveeee] + Sullivan, Dak .. a we | mos A aceon 
Tamarack, Mich...... a ts Meet ON). Nex. 98) . ae | | | | | | 
Boston : Dividend shares sold, 4,139. Non-dividend shares sold, 16,264. Total Boston, 20,403. 
COAL STOCKS. 
NAME OF eed July 6, July 8. | July 9. July 10. July 11. | July 12. Sales 
COMPANY. eh’rs.| HM. ; bL. | ‘ H L. me i ke H.; L. San Francisco Mining Stock Quotations. 
American Coal. . .. | seeee Bases Seyi? +0). 72-6 | Odds wal wage I erece 
Cambria Iron.. ....... |------|- wuwce| seeseleceeee| seeee — oo] seers be aWeaeces soefee : 
Cam+ron Coal & Iron Co} .. ..| 3036 we]. sehpaae~ Paes Based ond eo. dhvdns ssh antes | veeeeeeeees 
Uhes. & O. KR.. ; LOO} ...-.].-- - |. --foee oe Peees Pr csesa pease e- Jos: [oe cefeee cefeeeeee] cee ceeeee CLOSING QUOTATIONS. 
Chic. & Ind. geet OWNED, 32. ios <bsee 5 Shoes Wee RE aa dene: WSs otgeees ete ae pace ieee es 
Re 109}... esssfee = foe jcaiebiergnas Beste Gecas Paecdael sone ste: Compan | July ; July ; July July Be [. ae 
Col. oe Booking Coal 100} 1413] ..... 1444) ld4e) 15 | | ---..] 15 |...... 14% 404 960 |} 5 6. 8. 9. 
Ce SIME scc0s: ocveee is... | 29 30 29 | 30%) 30 eee kupin ce ealtaons ; - | 1,020 seer -— eh a ad onside 
Consol. Coal. ..... eee tert] ae | teste ee eeee| ene wet ween efee ef ee at os 00 Alpha .. sical du, ipekoanetss 35 oe wee ofos onee 
Gt, eee Oo one sce > 100 14814) 145 “34 14514 BOGE o,<. Pauses oe 14546 |145_ j145%6 )145Y 1455¢ /145% 2.360 Alta.. i.30 1.30 1.25 
D., L. & W. RR. 50) 14574) 14448! 1459g'1441¢/14416)..... 11096) 14474146 AM isrssen Belcher... aowlakceaers “ 
Hocking Valley...« 100}..... Pea eee Pere wEL eres oo ee a Saas Nie GMM MME sc 552) <5 25 . his Dh pvecen eae 
Hunt. & Broad Top. ..|...... i eased Re cs Meee Ros Mpsaeal a Se an MIE ss = 220 - fooe's~ ccs 3.40 3.03 | 305 | 3.00 
iy ares Se | Si ra igen at aed cca | Bodie..... | Rf of. Rigi. 
Lehigh C. & Pon. 2 50} 3334 aoge 52%) 52 oe 4g, | Be Bulwer... | Be wae .30 : FP 
Lehigh & W. B. Coal...| ..-. ost se of ewe ah os. Lew dae Me: -: os | j} Chollar .. | 1.69 1.5u | 1.90 | 1.35 
Lehigh Valiey RR. .... 50 5314; A38¥Q 53%, will 5314) 53% | C’m weal'’b | — 45 4.00 3.85 od 
Marshall Con. Coal...... DE ON ox.kcl wi saabsoncecl cree thesoes sessed “| Sear os as | Con.C. & Vj ...... .| 7.81 7..0 7.5u 7.30 
SEDEy MNES. se sicpacdic a eames . guvedha ace aes s]oseeee | Con. Pac. | a i" eae wa s j 
Mahoning Coal..... ... 100}. Be Rote ue ao ole | ates ay | Crown Pt. | - 2.35 2 20 2.25 | 2.00 
Maryiand Coal... ......| 100 ; beveees Bec ) Eureka C. ae 2.00 arch eco Racca 
Morris & Essex.. ......| O0}.. | efoeeeeefee- ees] aN acest Gould &C.| « f> «= =f SOS 1.85 | 1.95 | 2.00 
sew Central Coal....... 50}... ‘8 |. | ets 160 | Grd. pee | So aeae we wo-af one. sPeaeese goa 
Ase T's) > 2<ae Gens Low} 12 1146 11376) sae 11376 11414 tg 114/133 | 12,439 | Hale &N. |..~ ..|. ......] 3.10 2.90 | 3.05 | 3.00 
S&B otk... 5; 100 core Pee WEIRD oes Ma in cows pen ire] sence f-sence ofc eee. 
N. Y.. Susq. & Western) 1vd 8 hOB csc cers eal Bote NDS. 2. co oecaksctsneck ee 290 | 290 | 3.00 
Do. ret ...... 10 3: PUan sa nien s fisans Mono <i) 73> | -.7a 
w.¥. & Perry C. él. ES ee Sth, ge i wesconaaxnoe ees cicwad Mt biaoio agac td so oude* Faidaceten Rid a ashe 
N rfolk & Western RR. 20 sesses ceeesl % nt : ROGUE So sno sae. si Jucss a,c) 1 | === =z =e] <8 
Ge; “pret....... ; 50 S0M]...... 50% !......| 5034) 5014 | Nev. qwreen)..... Seed 'oadprercns | 1.35 1.30 | 1.70 
| rer oe BOL wu g Ua phuw G's 955s) ice esel ones Es wecccafess asf iiscs. af omer’ Woo 1.23 1.25 | 1.10 | 1.45 
Pon. RR... oe 30 Al | 513g) 41 5016) 515g 5135) | 24 Occidental.}. .. .:../. 2.2... 1.60 1.65 | 1.69 | 1.80 
rh. & R. RR.** 461g] 455g) 4614) 4534) 4744! 46 | 47 | 4534) 228.203 Cais 3. : 5.13 | #65 | 4.50 | 4.00 
Suaday Creek Coal..... os ns Uheateis a VeciEeeness i : ens cg wacend Potosi. mites caodea 1.60 | 1.43 | 155 [| 450 
Do.  pref...... 100 sae haere Reet , Savace . ie 1.8) } 1.75 | £8u 
Tennessee C. & I. Co... # 1 | 89 “}.2.22.| 4¢36' 3934) 4034) ‘39 | 8,515 | Sierra Nov rs 240 | 240 | 2.35 
pref..... 10 % “4 cone [ove tee peer ee} ee [eeee es att aces eee CER. fs cas ine “- | = | 2.95 
Wes-moreland ‘oal.. ae aca SS Tee a ate es > | 2 
—ee— Y “How Jit “oz | sito | stgo 2/90 











**0°* the sa/es of t? i: stocw. 43,278 were in Philadelphia, and 184,925 in New York. 














Tota! sales £25,065, 
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STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Baltimore, Md. 


CoMPANY. Bid. aman. 
DEORE AION)... s  cconsccscnee $1.00 

Balt. & N.C...... si abeaneee .05 25 
Conrad Hill...... bs asec 5 Sit 1d 


SOON, HE as ccc bpbessboten ee .26 
DinmONG TBS 2.0.5 sescse cose -50 
SEPTIC oos cncn. ceoscses 0 1.10 
North State (Balt.)........... -20 2d 


ON WRT wane bun: nenend a .40 
Prices bid and asked during the week 
ending July 10th, 





Birmingham, Ala. July 3. 


CoMPANY. Bid. Asked. 
Ala. R. Mill Co, re $60 
Ala. Con. C. & 

Re NOD es abeesn sa $30 
* Alice Furnace. $102 con 
Appa Howe G. 

Mg. Co... .. $36 $5¢ 
Bess. Land Co. 222 $23 
Bir.Fur. & Mg. ve $14% 
Bir. Mg.& M g. Re $144 
Broken Arrow. $3 $334 
De Bardeleben 

£0, 68... $50 $55 
Decat. L. Lup. $94 10% 
Decatur Min. L. 25 
Enterprise Mtg. pein $35 
*Eureka ke eae $11-% 
Hen, &. & M. Co. $70 $100 
Jagger Towley 

DB es Kees bn aie $1l1@$u% 
an ‘Ellen eee is $96 eb 
*Mary Pratt... $100 $100 
Sloss 1. & S.... $4234 $44 
tSloss 1. & 8.... _ $9 1% 
+tSloss I. & S.. $66 
Tuscal ose C., 

I& L.vo $20 
Tenn.C. & I. Co. $3734 
* Williamson... ee 
Woodsteek I. Co. $574% $5834 


Prices bid and asked during week ena- 
ing June 26th, 


* Bonds. t First mortgage. +t Second 
mortgage. 





Kansas City. July 2 


Bureb, 1 Par value. Bid. Asked. 
Burch, L. & z me.:.8 2S... $.40 
- Hill, 8 » &., N. Mexe. 100 10 100.00 
K, SOON ccas Mass ue bee ake 1, 
Recut ky, Z.. Mo..... BY cule 

La Motte, Mo.. -.- 100 98.00 100.00 
Maverick, 58., Colo.... 10 -97 1.00 
Minnequa Zinc....... ... anos -20 
Sonora, G.& S., Mex. 10 1.00 1.02 
Standard, 8, S., Colo..... 11.00 eee 
Templar, N. Mex...... eee 15 
Webb City, L. Z., Mo. 5 5.50 oie 
Wichita, L. Z., Kan... 100... 40.00 
Granite ; we 





Pittsburg, Pa. 

CoMPany. H. L. Closing 
AlleghenyHeat.Co. ......  ...... eae 
Bridgewater GasCo *52.00 *42.00 48.00 
Chartiers Val. Gas. 5000 48. 3.00 50.00 


Charlotte Mg.... .. 3.00 2.50 250 
Forest Oil Co.. .. 400 00 200 00 400.00 
La Noria Mining .. Lay 6 6LGS  OLST 
Mfg. Gas Stock.... 4.00 25.00 40.00 
Nat.GasCo.of W. Va 67 25 6825 €8.00 
New York & ©. Gas 

SOP xece <5 abcuw 36 00 34.00 34.00 
Ohio V alley Gas.. 35.00 3500 35.00 
Penn. Gas Co 15.00 14.50 15.00 
Pecple’s N. G. & P, 

ene 18.00 17.50 18.C0 
Philadelphia ‘Co. 38.00 37.87 38.00 
Silverton Mg Co. 1.00 1.00 1.60 
South Side Gas.... 2600 26.00 2500 
re 68.00 ..... 68.00 
Union Gas.... ..... 60.00 51.00 6U.C0 
Wasbington .. ... 80.00 72.50 80.0) 
West & Cambria.. 35.00 1500 34.00 


W’house A.B Co. 118.00°1185.00 117.00 


W’house B. Co..... *17.75 *31.50 *17.75 
W’bouse E, Light. *51.06 *51.00 *5).00 
Wheeling Gas. ... 30.00 29.13 29.00 
Yankee Girl ... .... S aes 

Sales during the week ending July 10: 
Nat Gas, W. Va.. 20 sbs. $58 00U@67.50 
People’s N. G. & P. 

OD ax oe ceswne @17 63 
Pr aladelphia, Co.. 23 *8.60@ 27.00 
W’nouse B. Co.. aco“. «4, = 8u 
Westinghouse ..... 75 “ 51,50@... .. 
WheelwgGas..... [0 “ 29,%5@...... 


*Actual selling price. 





St. Louis. July 10. 
CLOSING PRICES. 

Bid. Asked. 
pe eee $ .30 $ .31% 
Anderson, Mont......... a. | Monee 
Is chcccsbecteot sn cae -09% 
Aztec, N. Mex.......... 414 
Bi-Metallic, Mont...... Ss 
Black Oak, Cal......... .3244 
eee -03% 
Bremen, N. Mex........ Ss 

| ae ng CE Es sic See -10 

Carriboo, Idaho......... -08 
: entral Silv CP... . ee eee -264%4 


anderson RE os cise 
Ee ae 
Golden Era, Vent 
Go'den King............ 
Gelden West............ 
Gold MR nt waenadue 








See Colo 


eeweccces eorvcce 


Mary Foster, Colo 
Major Budd, Mont. 
Mexican Imp., Mex 
Montrose Placer 
Mountain Key 





Phillips, Calo. 


San Francisco, Mont.... 
Small Hopes, Colo....... 
Silver Age, Colo 
Tourtelotte, Colo.... ... 
West Granite, Mont.... 


eS ae ee 





Auction Sales of Stocks. 

The following securities were sold at 

public auction in New 
D Cameron Iron and 

Sk er | $25 lot 

shares Stout Electric 

Storage Battery C............. 16 


York last week: 


Electric Stocks. 


The following closing quotations are re- 
sorted to- ~ by J. Heron Crosman, New 





iia ehkiekese 
Westinghouse. . 
Thomson-Honston. o. 
Thomson-Hous. W eld- 


Trust Stocks. 


The following aoe 
reported to-day 
m mbers New Y M4 Stock Exchange: 
American Cotton Oil Certifi- 

CUO clcccosesabacsasnceunee $5354@$5334 
Sugar Refineries Certificates. 109 09% 

isti >’ & Cattle Feeders’ 

SRN. 5 ona piaesscocnece 43 
Linseed Oil C ertificates 
Natural Gas 
Standard Oil 
National Lead 
Cattle Trust 

During the week ending 
following sales were made at the New 
York Stock Exchange: 


quotations 4 are 
. Hudson & Co., 


J e .. 12th the 


Am. Cattle Trust 
American Cotton Oil Cer- 

OO er 21,63. 
Cattle Feeders’ Trust.... 
National Lead Trust..... 


67,579 32% 29% 
SN BND so cs ncesersees 38,433 11734 10844 


foreign Quotations. 


Alturas Gold, Idaho... 
Arizona Copper, Ariz.. 
Callao Bis , Venz ...... 
Carlisle, N. Mex 
Colorado United, Colo.. 
Columbian, 8. A 
Comstock, Utah... . 
Cons. Esmeralda, Nev.. 
Denver Gold, Colo 
Dickens Custer, Idaho. 
Eberhardt, Nev 
E} Caliao, Venezuela.... 
Elmore, Idaho 
Empire, Mont 
Flagstaff, Utah 


: ie 63. 
Hambley Freehold N.C. . 





cos 222 coscves 


Jay Hawk, Mont ... 
Josephine, Cal 
Kohinoor, Colo 
Mason & Barry, Port... 
Montana Lt., Mont .. 
New California, Colo.. 
New Consolidated . 
New Emma, S., eam 
New Hoover Hill, N. C. 
New La Plata, Colo... 
Oid Lout, Colo 
Pittsburg Cons.. Nev... 
uebrada, Venezuela. . . 
ichmond Con., Nev... 
Ruby&Dunderberg,N 
Russell Gold, N. C.. 
Sierra Buttes, Cal.. 


% 
‘21 13-16 £1 11-16 


United ratte Mex... £7. 16 
U.S. Placar, Colo 
Viola Lt., Idaho 


Paris. June 27, 
Belmez. Spain....... .540.00 540.00 
NOD, EBK cis siccad 365.00 345.00 
Callao Bis, Venez...... 4.00 4.00 
East Oregon, Ore..... 47.50 47.50 


Forest Hill Divide, Cal. "350.00 350.00 
Golden River, Cal .....390.00 390.00 
r —- . 60,00 60.00 


Lexington, Mont. --143.75 143.75 

ma parts...... . £0 4.50 
Ouray, Colo.... ....... 55.00 50.00 
Rio Tinto, Spain... .-280,00 280 00 


Tharsis, Spain ». . 8900 89.00 





CURRENT PRICES. 


These quotations are for wholesale lots 
in New York. 








CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 






Acid—Acetic, # 100 Ibs........ $2.00 
Muriatic, 18°, # 100 lbs ... .. 1.10@1.20 
Muriatic, 20°, # 100 lbs....... 1.35@1.50 
Nitric, 36°,2 MBDMM << 5 <c<0cc 4.00@5.50 
Nitric, 42°, @ 100 los.... ....- 5.50@7.00 
Oxalic, # 100 Ibs........ .... 9.50@ 10.50 
Sulphuric, 60°, # 100 lbs. ...... 90@95 
Sulphuric, 66°, $8100 lhe. ...... vanes 25 

Alkali—36 p.c....... - 120 @l = 
Ere 1.22K%@1.2: 

a ee - 15@1. 20 

a 8 lb.. : pene eee 1% 
REPEL MIDs 5. =: kee: weed sabewen 1%@2 
Lump ® ton, Liverpool ... .. ...£4176 
Sulphate of Alumina, # ton...... £410 

Aqua Ammonia—15°, # D..... 4% 
20°, 8 ib 6 
220°, 
26°, 

Ammonia— Sul., 
eS eee 


a SS. ae 64@ 
— powdered, oP 3@. Ng 
D cuitukacss sien 06 
White, at Plymouth, 2 ton. £12) 2 ba. 
Asbestos—Am., p. ton........ " $50@$: 300 
Italian, p. ton, c. i. f. pe. eee oO 
Asphaitum—P. ton 3.00 


Prime Cuvan. ®@ & .. vesteees aik@oue. 
Hard Cuban, # ton.. 0.00 oes Bee 
Trinidad. refined, 8 BAG eos owhsts $30.00 


Barytes—Sulph.. Am. prime white16@20 
Sulph., foreign, floated, p. ton..  Y 
Sulph., off color, eee 13.0 
Carb., lump, f.o.b. L’pool, ton 26 
No.1, casks,Runcorn “ ‘£410 0 
No 2. bags, Runcorn “ 7 2 

Bleach-— Over 35 p.c., ® lb... 1.50@1.75 


ED. a5 bi ass pS denbasaes 94 
Refined at Liverpool, ® ton.. ....£29 
Brimstone—See Sulphur. 
Bromine—# Ib...... ........ ..- 37@38 
Chalk—#@ ton.. ... ...... 2... 3.25@3.50 
Precipitated, ‘o> bceseasesennes 434@5 
China Clay inglish, ® ton13, “oe 7 50 


ee SS ee rere 
Chrome Yellow—# lb.. 
Cobala— Oxide, # Ib........ 2°60@2°90 
Copper -Sulph. English Wks., on bea £24 

Precip., Eng. Wks, uunit.. fluctuating 
Copperas—Common, # 100 Ibs. 52@57% 





Se 75@1.00 
Liverpool, # ton, in casks...... £1 15s. 

Cream of Tartar—Am. 90%... 23 
Powdered, 99 p.c..... .. ..... 24% 

Emery—rain, ®# lb... ..... 4%4@5 
lS eee , £3403% 

Feldspar—Ground, #? ton ..1d.00 

Fuller’s Earth—Lump, e boi. -90@95 
ane Serer -14@2 

sum_—Calcined, ® bbl. o- L256 
i ieme--Revdblinet iaebbesbabas . 3.50 

Kainit—# MR svekenss a eees 9.75@11.00 

Kaolin—See China Clay. 

Lead—Red, # Ib. ....... ........ 6344@7 
White, American, in oil,  Ib..  64@7™% 
White, English, R iP .pcele Seanad 8144@8%4 
Acetate, or sugar of............. 1Z@1i3 


Lime Acetate— Amer. Brown. .95@1.00 
= a “—_ 87% 





Sines -Sontesel, 8 Ib. CKO 

English flake, @ Ib.... ............ 
Magnesite -Greek, # ton... "song 
Manganese— —Crude, per unit.. -23@.28 

Oxice. ground, perlb........%.. 24@6% 
Mercuric-Chloride — oe 

sive Suolimate), # Ib. .-. 67@69 
Mineral Wool —% Rites 2 
‘Wiiea—In sheets according to size, 

1st quality. #@ D.. .25@$6 00 


Ochre—Yellow. “B. '¥,”” # ton, 
DUPER ° kaicine genx sus ckL abu 30.00 
‘*J. F.L.S.,” @ tb. ex dock.. 2 
Phosphate Rock-—S. Carolina. 
per ton '. o. b. Charleston. 5.50@6.00 


Ground, ex vessel New York, 11.00 
Canadian Apatite, lump, f. 0. b. at 
Montreal, # ton....... Pa ou 16.00 
Phosphorus—# _ re ROI 
Plum bago—Ceylon, @ lb. 4@5 
ROOTIOR, OF. oe cece sscesese 5 
Potassium—Cyauide, # lb.... .39@40 
. i ) SS eee é 
CE EEES AD OD. ccsccccce sence 134@ 1596 
CEE. ona nccdberssne’ seve 4.70@35.5 
CS OY ee ee Has 
lodide.. Tape -2.70@2.75 
Muriate, e ADD Mis... > 20xseves 1.80 
Nitrate, refined, # Ib.. ‘ 6@8 
Bichromate, # ces centchaa 11%@12 
Sulphare, e ee - 2.30@% : 
Yellow Prussiate, @ Ib.... . .... 17%@18 
Red Prussiate, @ Ib... . ........ 42@45 


Pumice ——— nome, Ib. an 
Original cks., # ib.. suvie 
Powdered, pure, @ ib... . .. 98 

Pyrites—Non-cupreous, Dp. un 
uartz—Ground. @ ton. 
otten Stone—Powere « ey *. aie 


Lump, ® : ; 10 
Eng., powdere GAD AM <0. 0005 °@ 
Lump, SP 6 cs snes Soeccee:scee £5 





Salt—Liverpool, ground pan. . 75@80 
Turk’s Island, @ busiq. 25@27 
Salt Cake—# Mss se . < 
Saltpeter—Crude, # lb. 
Refined, ® Ib. @8 
Soda Ash—Carb. ,48 % 100 b...1. 294@1. 30 
Caustic, 48 % 1.25 





see Shee ewe eeee 


Soda Caustic, 60%............ 240 
= - Ms caheesas 2.15 
“ “ Gens. snare 2.15 
Sal, English, # 100 lIbs.. -90 
Sal, American, ®@ 100 lbs . .80 
Nitrate. oe RD ce wnsne seas 1.95 
Strontium Nitrate BD. sess sons 
Sulphur—Roll, @ lb..... .... Sous 1% 
IMME 5005.55 ondoe canoes 2 
Crude Brimstone, 2s., @ton.... - 19.50 
Crude Brimstone, 3ds, # ton. 19.00 


Domestic, @ Ib 
c.i.f. Liverpool. ®@ ton........ £45 
Vermillion—American, B Ib. | 


Tale—Grownd, French, 8 Ib. .. 14@1% 
-- 1@U% 





English, ® Ib.. .. 82@8h 

Vptatot_(uhen), Ordinary, @ Ib. 534@ 656 

RENE, toisceaceneteaseses : 

Zine Oxide—Am., Dry, # Jb. .... 
Antwerp, Red Seal, SPER scans .cowse 6as 
i Red Seal, # sores. .sea ct 644@7 

Spot. 


THE RARER METALS. 
Aluminum—<(Metallic),#ib. $4.00 
Sheet, per lb..6.00@8.00 
Arsenic—Metallic. per lb.. sini 
Barium—(Metallic), per end 975.00 





Bismuth —(Metallic), per lb....... 2.40 
Cadmium—(Metallic), per lb.. 1.25 
Calcium—(Metallic), per oz...... ;.150.00 
Cerium —(Metallic). = i aise . 160.00 
Chromium—( Metal 
Cobalt—(Metallic), per Ib.......... 


ic), per lb.. a 00 
6.00 


Ses rentnee- eeeaiie), per oz...160.00 
Erbium —(Metallic), per oz... ... 140.00 
Gallium—(Metallic), per oz ... — 
Glucinum —(Metallic) per 0z....250.00 
indium—( Metallic), per oz...... 158.00 
Kridium-—(Metallic), per Ib...... 650.00 
Lanthanum—(Metallic), per 0z.175.00 
Lithium—( ee DOP OR: ..<s. 160.00 
Magnesium —Per ib.... ...... .. 4.50 
Manganese—Metallic, per lb.. 1.10 

Chem. pure, per oz. 10.00 
Molybdenum —( Metallic), per oz. 6.00 
Niobium —(Metallic), per oz..... 128.00 
Osmium —(Metallic), per Ib .... 640.00 
Palladium —(Metallic), per Ib. ..400.00 
Platinum —(Metallic), per lb. 7140.00 
Potassium—Metallic, per ib... 28.00 
Rhodium —(Metallic), per Ib....512.00 
Ruthenium —( Metallic), per 0z.112.00 
Ru bidium—(Metallic), per oz. ..200.00 
Selenium—(Metallic), per oz.. .. 3.00 
Sodium—(Metallic) perlb. .. 2.75 


Strontium —(Metallic), per 0z..128.00 
‘Tantallum—(Metallic) per oz. oes 


Telurium—(Metallic) per oz.... 9.00 


Thallium-—(Metallic) per oz..... 3.00 
Titanium —(Metallic) per oz....32.00 
Thorium—(Metallic) per oz. ».272.00 
Tungsten—(Metallic) per ae 4.00 


Vanadium—(Metallic), per oz..320.00 
Wttrium—(Metallic), per oz ... 144.00 
Zirconium —(Metallic), per oz..240.00 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Bricks—Pale, # 1,000 ........ 3 25@3.75 


Jerseys, #@ 1.000... .......... 5.00@5.50 
Up Rivers, B10 1000.. 5 50@6.00 
Haverstraw seconds. @ 1000 6. 00@4b.12% 
Haverstraw firsts # 1.000.... 6.25@6.50 
Fronts, nominal, # 1000. 

TR vans bce oo cusekcone 6% 14.00@16.00 
a 20.00@21.00 
ee @22.00 
EG aise ntivveenb es ° @22.00 
IR os. Seip seen |. ossecuenesed 


Building Spome-faneat 
freestone, @ cu. ft... ........ 95@1.00 


Brownstone, # cu. aden 1.00@1.35 
Granite, rough, # cu.ft...... . 45@1.25 
Granite, Scotch # cu. ft... .. 1.00@1.15 
Cement—Rosendale, ys) -90@1.10 
Portland, American, bbl... 2 15@2.45 
Portland, foreign, @ bbl.. 2 30@2.40 
Portland, a special brands. 2. 45@3.75 
Roman, @ MN. wepegs. xawacoer ae 2.65@2.85 
Keene’s coarse. e@ Maaco: 4.50@5.50 
Keene’s fine, @ obi... .. .. 7.00@8.25 
Slate—Purpie aes green <- 
mg. # 100 


Red roofing, o 100 sa. #6... -.10: (00@ 15. ‘00 
Black, roofing, # 100 sq. ft... 4. 50@5.25 
Lime —Rockland, common @ bbl... .1.00 
Rockland, finishing, @ bbl......... 1.20 
St. John, com. an finish, #@ bb!. .90@. 95 
Glens Falls, com. and fin., # bbl .85@1.10 
Labor—Ordinary, # day...... 1.50@2.00 


i MT p05o esses) s0ngses sess 4.00 
Plasterers, @ d@y..... ..-+- seccceee 4.00 
Carpenters. @day.......-- ..2. eee 3.50 
Plombers, @ day ........- -ccccccecses 3.50 
Painters, # day............... 2.50@3.50 
Stonesetters, So cay -3.50@4.09 
Tilelayers, @ day............. 3.50@4.50 
Bricklayers, @ day............ 400 








THE ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOORNAL will thank 
any one who will indicate any 
other articles which might with 
advantage be yass7d in these 
tabkes or who ai correct any 
errors whicn may be found in 
these quotations. 








